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OBSERVATIONS ON SOUNDNESS. 
BY R. H. DYER, M.R.C.V.S., LIMERICK, 


THIS subject was taken up by me in the year 1863, and the first 
communication appeared in the January number of the 
Veterinarian, and was continued up to the death of my esteemed 
friend, the late Professor Morton. 

In a letter which appears in this Journal for the month of 
March, the writer alludes to an essay which he was about to 
read before the members of the Liverpool Veterinary Associa- 
tion upon soundness in horses, and in which he expresses an 
opinion that we ought to be able to write the word “ Yes” or 
“No”—that is to say, it should be enough to state that an animal 
which has been subjected to examination is either sound or not. 
This may be done in some cases—warranties, for example, when 
there has been a breach of same; but in ordinary practice I 
think we should meet with many difficulties, and it would be 
the means of obstructing the dealing trade, not as regards that 
class of men denominated and known as “dealers,” but of 
breeders generally. 

In my opening communication to which allusion was made, 
these words appear:—“ From time to time members of the 
veterinary profession have written on this all-important subject, 
and it is to be regretted that, up to the present time (1863), we 
are as much in the dark as we were half a century ago respecting 
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it, as each examiner pursues his own course in the matter.” It 
goes on to say, substantially, that I could not do better than 
commence the year with a few observations upon the manner in 
which horses are inspected, and the many interpretations placed 
upon the word “sound” by the legal and veterinary professions, 
as well as by the public in general. There are so many 
definitions given as to the meaning of the word sound by 
those persons who have to sell, by those who intend pur- 
chasing, and by those whose province it is to give an opinion 
upon such cases, that we are often perplexed to know what is 
best to be done when called upon to act for our clients. 
“ Webster defines the word ‘ sound’ to be entire, unbroken ; not 
shaky, split, or defective ; undecayed, whole, perfect, impact; 
unmutilated, healthy; not diseased, not being in a morbid 
state ; having all the organs complete and in perfect action.” 
Many of our able lawyers have also defined the word “sound.” 
“ Oliphant,” at page 51, we read Chief Justice Best, in the case 
of Best v. Osborne, held that “sound” meant perfect. In 
Kiddell v. Brunard, Mr. Baron Parke said : “The word ‘sound’ 
means what it expresses, namely, that the animal is sound and 
free from disease at the time he is warranted.” And in the 
same case Mr. Baron Alderson said : “The word ‘sound’ means 
sound ; and the only qualification of which it is susceptible 
arises from the purpose for which the warranty is given.” There 
are other cases cited, but they tend to the same meaning ; and 
those quoted may be accepted as the /ga/ interpretation of 
soundness. These and similar cases were tried for breach of 
warranty. We, as veterinary examiners, are not so much 
interested in matters of dispute as to soundness of horses prior 
to purchase. There is a wide difference between the two kinds 
of examination, whether an animal having been warranted sound, 
purchased, and taken into possession and used by the buyer, and 
the animal found to be not according to warranty, but unsound, 
and an examination previous to a purchase being concluded. 
By the first, the horse is warranted to be a sound one, 2.¢., per- 
fect in all his parts—free from disease. Should such a case be 
brought to an examiner for an opinion, it is an easy matter to 
decide in most instances. Insuch an one the examiner can write 
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“Yes” or “No.” Butin the ordinary examinations the purchase, 
or concluding a purchase, invariably hinges upon the verdict of 
the veterinary surgeon. It will then be seen how far apart the two 
species—if I may employ such aterm—are from each other. It 
has now and then been suggested that an association be formed 
of professional and non-professional men, in order to come to 
some settlement as to what constitutes uzsoundness. I fear there 
would be as many, if not more, difficulties to surmount as in pass- 
ing a Bill through Parliament. Should an attempt be made to 
settle the knotty question, the Royal College of Veterinary 
Surgeons ought to be the medium, and the sanction of Parlia- 
ment obtained before it could be passed into a law; because, if 
such were to take place, and a case brought into Court, the pre- 
siding judge would hold his own opinion, which might possibly 
interfere with a code of laws or rules made by individuals not 
having the sanction of the Legislature. Sellers of horses fre- 
quently make use of strong language in describing them. One man 
will declare that an animal is sound, so far as he knows. Such 
refer more particularly to lameness, and think if an animal is 
free from lameness he is sound. There are several definitions given 
by non-professional men as to soundness, that we need not be 
surprised at purchasers being often puzzled in the course of their 
dealings with horse-men. There is first, sound horses ; secondly, 
usefully sound ; practically sound, constitutionally sound, in the 
third and fourth places; after these, we find the words naturally 
useful, and so forth, most of which are unsatisfactory to many 
purchasers, and it must be admitted that each expression, except 
the first-named, seems to imply that there is something existing 
in the animal which is not mentioned ; and as long as there are 
so many unsound horses offered for sale, our certificates should be 
written to suit individual cases. It is well known that each 
examiner has some system by means of which he performs the 
office of testing soundness, but whether such system is correct is 
another thing. I once heard a member of the College declare on 
oath, that his mode of testing the wind of a horse was to kick or 
punch the animal under the belly! It is a common act to make 
an attempt to strike an animal, and even to do so in reality, or 
to drive him up suddenly against a wall, for the same purpose, 
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It may be well to inquire into the duties of an examiner. I 
hold that it is our province to employ ourselves in ascertaining 
if an animal submitted for examination is suffering from disease 
of any description ; if so, what is it, and what is its import? In 
order to do this properly, the animal should be placed in a stall, 
tied loosely, and allowed to rest for a certain length of time; and 
if this is done in the stable of the examiner, so much the better, 
although some practitioners advocate the stable of the seller. It 
has been—and still is—the custom in some districts for the seller 
to pay the examination fee should his horse be rejected as 
unsound ; a more absurd practice was neverheard. In the name 
of common sense, is not the protected party the one to pay for 
his protection? Is it reasonable or fair to claim money from the 
owner or seller of an animal he has perhaps bred, reared, and used 
for three or more years without experiencing a day’s illness or 
idleness owing toincapability ? It may be argued (and has been 
by some purchasers) that it is of no consequence as to whether 
the horse in question was bred, reared, and used by the seller as 
declared by him or not. He (the seller) states that his horse is 
sound, so far as he knows, and if a buyer requires protection he 
shall pay for it. I have always protested against this impost, 
from the fact that I feel convinced if a purchaser is unable to 
satisfy himself of the soundness of his purchase and requires the 
aid of a professional man, the fee should be paid by him, he being 
his client for the time being. Take, for example, a case at a 
distance. A veterinary surgeon is sent to a far-distant town to 
examine an animal which has been purchased there by a client 
who happened to be in that locality, and it is arranged to send a 
certain veterinary surgeon to test soundness. The horse is re- 
jected as an unsound one, and the examiner claims his fee— 
perhaps five guineas, or more—what would such a request be 
thought of? It is precisely similar to such cases to which 
allusion has been made. Unfortunately, many men have adopted 
the system, which became settled down as a custom. I could 
say more if needs be. But what will be said when I assert that 
it was the custom some years—not many—ago for sellers of 
horses to hand a fee to the examiner, assuring him that that was 
the custom in certain districts! To my surprise this was 
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experienced by me when I settled here. A “J.P.” sold a mare to 
a client of mine, and she was to be examined at this place. The 
groom walked towards me and held out a gold coin—the fee at 
that time. I inquired what he meant. He replied “ This is for 
yourself.” I then asked if he was going to pay the fee for 
examination ? His employer stood some distance off, and, be- 
lieving there was some hitch, came forward, and said, “ It is 
customary in this district to hand a fee to the veterinary surgeon.” 
I answered that I had heard as much, but didn’t believe it. I 
added, “ This is a drzbe. Takeit back, and I'll explain my views 
presently,” which I did. I took the earliest opportunity of 
exposing the system in the press, which, I hope, had the desired 
effect. This and other objectionable practices on the part of 
examiners has brought the profession into disrepute. It has 
been truly stated that “the profession does not make the man, 
but the man makes the profession.” In my next, I will give 
my system of examination. 





THE ACTION OF TOBACCO AS AN EXTERNAL 
APPLICATION. “ 


BY W. COX, M.R.C.V.S., NEWCASTLE-ON-TYNE, 


A CAB-PROPRIETOR, a client of mine, purchased a horse with his 
skin infested with lice. He dressed him with tobacco water, 
obtained from a manufactory in the city, and it cleared off most 
of the parasites. To make quite sure, the owner obtained a 
second supply of tobacco water, and used it libera'!ly. In about 
an hour the animal began to tremble, and as this increased, I 
was called in. As the application was quite cold, I imagined at 
first that this might be contributory to the shivering, but on in- 
quiry I found that the skin had dried after the dressing, and in 
an hour afterwards a cold sweat was exhibited. 

The position of the animal was peculiar; the head was very 
erect, but held sideways ; the ears constantly pricked ; the eyes 
staring and the pupils dilated, not sensibly contracting on the 
approach of light. There was no uneasiness, or indications of 
pain ; the respiration was not sensibly disturbed, although slightly 
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nasal. The pulse was only 25 per minute, remarkably full in 
volume, and occasionally intermittent. The temperature very 
slightly decreased. 

A dose of acetate of ammonia, with brandy vi, and a pint of 
very strong tea, was given every half-hour. The skin was rubbed 
dry and clothed. 

In a couple of hours I again saw the patient. Pulse 30, softer 
and regular; other symptoms were unchanged. He was again 
covered with perspiration, and as his clothing seemed to annoy 
him, part of it was removed. There was an involuntary action of 
the sphincter ani, but no voidance of faeces—in fact, none were 
passed for fifteen hours. I stayed with him, and in four or five 
hours the symptoms had gradually subsided. The day following, 
being apparently in his usual health, he had walking exercise ; he 
blundered in his going, and voided excrement more frequently 
than usual and in smaller quantity. He was at work the next 
day. 

The second lot of tobacco water was thick, and evidently the 
lees of the vat. 





RUPTURE OF THE PERICARDIUM. 
BY ARTHUR LEATHER, M.R.C.V.S. LIVERPOOL. 


_ INSTANCES of the above being rare, I beg to forward you the 
particulars of a case which occurred in our practice on the 
fourth day of March. 

The subject in question was an iron-grey cart-horse, six years 
old, he being the leader or chain-horse in a team of two. At the 
time of accident they were employed in drawing a load of between 
six and seven tons of wheat from one of the docks to a goods 
station—distance about three-quarters of a mile. The driver did 
not notice anything wrong till the approach to the station was 
reached, when just having crossed a line of metals, the horse 
stopped suddenly and commenced to totter. He at once un- 
yoked him, with the intention of taking him to our nearest 
establishment, but had only advanced a distance of four or five 
yards when he dropped dead. 

On making a post-mortem examination an hour afterwards, I 
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found the cause of death to be a rupture of the pericardium on 
the left side, fully two and a half inches long, and extending 
obliquely from before backwards. All the remaining thoracic 
and abdominal viscera presented an unusually healthy appear- 
ance, and were free from all traces of organic disease. The heart 
was normal in size, sound, but empty. Neither in the heart or 
pericardium was any evidence of previous or existing disease 
observed. 

I may mention that the animal had been in the possession of 
his then owner for a space of nine months, during which period 
he had earned the character of being a splendid worker, but 
rather “keen,” and had never suffered a day’s illness. 

I estimate the cause of rupture to be “ some sudden exertion ;” 
at the same time knowing the animal to be of a somewhat 
nervous temperament, and the load not to be an unusually heavy 
one in this town for horses at his age and in his condition, I 
consider that “ fright” caused by one or more of the many passing 
objects, so well known in the vicinity of large railway termini, 
may reasonably have contributed to the production of the lesion. 





INFLUENZA. 
BY E. COURTENAY, JUN., ONTARIO VETERINARY COLLEGE, 
(Continued from page 251.) 


William Gibson, after describing the disease as it came under 
his observation, continues : “ This disease, though no ways mortal, 
yet was so very catching, that when any horse was seized with 
it I observed those that stood on each hand of him were generally 
infected as soon as he began to run at the nose, in the same 
manner as Small-pox communicates the infection when it is upon 
the turn, the horses that escaped the distemper being chiefly those 
that were kept in constant strong exercise, or full-aged, old 
horses, many of which were in no ways affected, although very 
much exposed to it.” As will be seen by the above, the theory 
of contagion is not one sprung into existence within the last few 
years, but, on the contrary, Influenza was a century and a half 
ago asserted to be contagious by Wm. Gibson, at that time 
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the best authority and most eminent veterinary surgeon in 
England, and who, a hundred years later, is frequently quoted by 
Percivall, and referred to by that great writer in terms of warmest 
praise. He further says, “I have known single horses seized 
with the same symptoms at other times when the distemper was 
neither infectious nor epidemical, and these were always relieved 
with bleeding and evacuants, especially with diuretics and diluters, 
giving them plenty of water-gruel or white water.” Gibson’s 
treatment, with the exception of bleeding, was very similar to the 
course of treatment pursued at the present time. 

White published a volume about the year 1830, in which he 
says, speaking of Influenza :—“ This disorder arises from diffe- 
rent causes, and is brought on in some cases by the sudden 
application of cold and moisture when the body has been 
heated and somewhat exhausted by excessive exercise; it 
arises also from a peculiar state of the atmosphere, and then of 
course it is epidemic : it is of little importance in this case to 
know whether it be infectious or not; for if it depends ona 
certain state of the atmosphere, that state must prevail to a 
considerable extent.” 

Percivall very briefly alludes to the theory of contagion, 
saying that he merely mentions it to state his disbelief. 

Woodroffe Hill, in his “ Bovine Medicine and Surgery,” states 
the disease to be highly contagious in cattle. 

Professor Williams does not state positively what his opinion 
is on the subject of contagion, and seems to be in considerable 
doubt on this point ; but as it is not included in the list of con- 
tagious diseases in his work on veterinary medicine, I think he 
must consider it to be a non-contagious disease. 

Cullen, one of the highest authorities on human medicine, 
declares that Influenza, as affecting man, is undoubtedly a con- 
tagious disease. 

Professor Smith, Principal of the Ontario Veterinary College, 
says :—“I am perfectly confident that Influenza is, under 
certain circumstances, a contagious disease, and may be due to 
germs so small as to be imperceptible to us.” 

Professor James Law, who has devoted a great deal of time to 
the study of Influenza, is a firm believer in the theory of contagion. 
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Now, having, I think, succeeded in satisfactorily proving In- 
fluenza to be a contagious disease, I will briefly notice a few of 
the more important views held in relation to the agent or 
specific material by means of which the disease is propagated. 

There are three principal theories in regard to the nature of 
the contagium or virus itself. It is considered by some to be 
a ferment void of definite structure, and which, when introduced 
into the healthy body, is capable of producing zymotic changes 
in the blood and other fluids. 

Others believe it to be a parasitic organism, originating out- 
side of the body, but, on gaining access to the animal economy, 
is capable of development and increase within it, and probably 
consists of Bacteria. 

The third theory is that the virus consists essentially of bio- 
plasmic granules, possessing amceboid movement, or, perhaps, a 
peculiar species of vital power, by which means they are enabled 
to migrate and multiply in the various fluids of the animal 
body, constituting micrococci. It is an indisputable fact that 
there are local inflammations in every contagious fever, and in 
every inflammation there is an abnormal increase of bioplasm, 
which is accounted for both by the influx of great numbers of 
wandering cells, and by retrograde metamorphosis of the tissues 
of the part. Beale speaks of great numbers of microscopic 
atoms under the name of “bioplasts”; he tells us “the minute 
contagious bioplast is less than the yp'pyth of an inch in diame- 
ter, and often so very clear and structureless as to be scarcely 
distinguishable from the fluid in which it is suspended.” It has 
been conclusively shown that acute inflammations produced by 
chemical or physical means give rise to products which are of 
a contagious nature, and may be successfully inoculated ; and 
Dr. Burdon-Sanderson tells us that he has successfully pro- 
duced fever by the introduction of minutely small quantities of 
exudation liquids directly into the blood. 

Most of the above theories have met with many weighty 
objections, a few of which I would like to notice, but as you are 
well aware the various theories and their several objections would 
make a large volume; and even though I had the necessary 
ability to go deeply into the subject, I could not do so in a 
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paper such as mine, which is necessarily restricted as to length. 
The bioplastic theory of Beale, however, seems to me to be the 
one best worthy of support, and after due consideration, is the 
one which, in my humble opinion, is the correct one. It cer- 
tainly has not met with such strong opposition as the thousand- 
and-one other theories that have been given to the world. It is 
founded on actual observation and experiments scientifically 
conducted. Its plausibility is admitted by even its most pro- 
nounced opponents, and I certainly can see noreason why gran- 
ular masses of organic material may not be conveyed either by 
direct contact, or through the medium of the air, from a diseased 
animal to another animal, which though free from any appreci- 
able disease, may at the same time harbour a predisposition, 
thereby affording a favourable nidus for the reception of the 
contagium ; and the contagium being received, it exerts in due 
time its peculiar influence. 

Reason and the greatest weight of evidence are on the side 
of this hypothesis ; however, we must remember that it is only 
an hypothesis, and not an established fact, and as such we must 
receive and investigate it with care before placing implicit confi- 
dence in it; and in the meantime we must wait patiently yet 
awhile until new researches are made and more light thrown 
upon the subject, as at present it seems that this point will not 
admit of solution. In conclusion of this part of my subject, I 
will say that in my opinion before long everything relating to 
this disease will be made clear to us; all those points which are 
now hidden in obscurity will have that darkness cleared away 
by the magic hand of science and brought to light, as many other 
wonderful and previously unsuspected facts have been brought 
to light within the last few years. At present, however, from 
the varieties of opinion held, and the multitudinous theories 
advanced, figuratively speaking Influenza is the rock upon which 
both professions have split, but more particularly is the veteri- 
nary profession divided on this point. 

The disease begins with a chill, which is followed by febrile 
movement, heightened temperature, and thus the presence of 
fever is clearly indicated. Then coughing, followed by a dis- 
charge from the nose, showing increased action of the mucous 
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membranes, and on account of its peculiarities as to symptoms, 
complications, etc., we may regard it as a specific disease, 
Hence we are justified in arriving at the following conclusions :— 

That Influenza cannot be considered as a local disorder, but, 
on the contrary, it is to be regarded as a general disease, the 
bronchitis, nasal defluxion, cough, etc., being merely the local 
expressions of a constitutional affection. 

It is essentially a fever of a specific character—a peculiar 
species of fever—presenting well-marked catarrhal and febrile 
symptoms, and having for its anatomical characteristic inflam- 
mation of the great mucous track, but more especially showing 
itself in connection with the mucous membranes lining the air 
passages and other parts contiguous thereto. It is due to a 
specific poison which is received into the system, and according 
to the amount absorbed, the organs involved, or the suscepti- 
bility of the animal to the morbific influence, are the symptoms 
more or less developed and varied in character. 

The causes of Influenza are predisposing and exciting. 

Predisposing are—sudden changes of temperature, as in the 
spring and autumn, the disease being more prevalent during these 
months. 

Crowding together of large numbers of animals in under- 
ground, damp, or badly ventilated stables, where the air is neces- 
sarily vitiated to a great extent ; noxious emanations from heaps 
of decomposing animal or vegetable matters, stabling or pastur- 
ing in low, swampy situations, poor food, impure water, exposure, 
age, and excessive work, by causing debility, render the animal 
more susceptible to the influence. As it were, the soil is thus 
prepared for the reception of the seed, which, in the shape of 
the contagious principle, constitutes the “exciting cause.” 

As to treatment, it will suffice to say that various medicinal 
agents are tobe administered according tothesymptoms presented. 

Complications and results manifest themselves by the ordinary 
symptoms, and are to be treated in the usual way. In conclu- 
sion, I may say that, on account of the ever varying phases in 
which Influenza presents itself, it is very difficult, or even 
impossible, to assign to it any particular set of symptoms, and 
of course equally impossible to map out a definite course of 
treatment that will suit every case. 
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CATTLE DISEASE IN THE MADRAS PRESIDENCY. 
BY J. MILLS, M.R.C.V.S.. ARMY VETERINARY DEPARTMENT. 
(Continued from page 256.) 


Anthrax heads the list as being the most fatal malady, claim- 
ing no less than 73°40 per cent. of its victims. Variola Ovina 
follows, with a death-rate of 60 per cent.; next is Rinderpest, 
with 59°94 per cent.; and lastly, Epizootic Aphtha, which only 
kills 12°16 per cent. ; the average for all diseases being 59°36 on 
the total of animals attacked. 

From Appendix No. 4 it would appear that disease was at 
its height in the months of December, 1882, and January, 1883, 
during which period there was the least rainfall, when no less 
than twenty districts in the former and twenty-one in the latter 
month were affected. This, I consider, is in a great measure 
due to the sudden change of {the season, from wet to dry, and 
the cold which prevails during these months. This conclusion 
will be borne out by the fact that disease began to subside as 
the warmer and more genial weather commenced. 

The most prevalent malady has been Rinderpest, which visited 
the Presidency no less than forty-six times ; Epizootic Aphtha 
follows, then comes Anthrax, which made its appearance only 
six times. 

It must be observed that the cattle disease statistics received 
in this office often fail to specify the nature of the disease ; hence 
a separate column has been opened for “Cattle disease not speci- 
fied.’ Iam inclined to think that the diseasescomprised under 
this head must probably be Anthrax and Rinderpest, for these 
are, especially the former, difficult of detection. 


Educational. 


It would be out of place on my part, in this paper, to give a 
synopsis of the curriculum through which the probationers have 
to pass before entering the department, but I might mention that 
they attend all my lectures at the Agricultural College, and, in 
in addition to this, they undergo a severe practical training, and 
particular attention is paid to instruct them in any subject in 
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which, at the monthly examinations, they are found deficient. 
Every precaution is taken to see that these men have a thorough 
knowledge of Contagious and Infectious Cattle Diseases, and the 
best modes of treating, arresting, and preventing them. In 
addition to this they are taught the use of all veterinary instru- 
ments, and to perform the most useful operations, such as 
castration, etc. 
Veterinary Hospital. 

This institution was opened on the ist June, 1882, and has 
been working most successfully ever since. The buildings con- 
sist of a surgery, class-room, dissecting-shed, stables, a large 
cattle-shed, and a shed for out-door classes; also quarters for 
the hospital-keeper. 

The hospital, with instruments and drugs, are under the imme- 
diate charge of the keeper. The following books are regularly 
and carefully kept, viz. :— 

1. A register in which the description, result of treatment, 
etc., of each patient are entered. 

2. A record for entering the full particulars of cases. 

3. A recipe-book wherein all medicines expended are care- 
fully noted. 

4. <A clinical chart-book, in which are recorded the variations 
of temperature, pulse, and respirations of all cases of any interest. 

Up to date, 68 practical demonstrations were given, including 
operations and fost mortem examinations. The number of 
cases treated have been 118. 

In the pharmacy 12,037 doses of medicine for the various forms 
of Cattle Diseases have been sent out to the districts. With few 
exceptions, the drugs employed are indigenous to India, are 
cheap, and can be procured locally. This is especially done for 
the purpose of illustrating to cattle-owners the benefits which 
can be derived from a judicious use of the resources they have 
always at hand in their own bazaars, and.to prevent them, as far 
as possible, from pinning their faith on drugs other than those 
found in their own country and not always to be had. 

The sanitary arrangements are carried on at the hospital on 
the most approved scientific principles. All refuse, dressing from 
wounds, etc., are carefully burnt in one of my cinerators. 
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A considerable number of morbid specimens has been col- 
lected, prepared, and carefully set up for teaching purposes. 

The premises stand in a compound ten acres in extent, on the 
Government Experimental Farm, Saidapet, which is about five 
miles from the City of Madras. ‘ 

In the garden attached are grown a large number of feeding and 
medical plants—the former for the use of patients, and the latter 
for teaching purposes. Special attention is devoted to the 
cultivation of those of a poisonous nature, which are found in the 
presidency and likely to be eaten by cattle. The probationers 
are taught to distinguish them and their particular properties ; 
also, as far as we know, their antidotes. This I find most essen- 
tial, because cattle are compelled, during certain seasons, to 
browse on almost anything green they come across, and it is on 
such occasions reports are sometimes sent to me which would 
seem like an outbreak of Cattle Disease, but is, in reality, due 
to these noxious plants. 

Government gives liberal encouragement to experimental 
research at the hospital, and among some medicinal agents sent 
for experimental purposes was the seed of a plant called by the 
natives “ Rudraksham,” known technically as “ Elocarpus 
Genitras,” a member of the natural order “ Elocarpacex.” The 
part used medicinally is the nut. It was said to have been given 
with great success by an European coffee planter on the hills, in 
an outbreak of Rinderpest which occurred on his estate, and 
that the natives of those parts employ it extensively as a specific 
for that disease. The dose used was the average nut, weighing 
about 40 grains, finely powdered and mixed with a pint of gruel. 
Rudraksham-nut is regarded in a religious light by the natives, 
and worn by them on occasions of Divine worship. I am told 
that the same medicine is employed by them as a specific for 
epileptic fits. It being most inexpensive—a few rupees pur- 
chasing some thousands of doses—I determined to give it a trial, 
and therefore sent 300 powdered nuts to the districts where 
Rinderpest existed. Their use, however, was evidently unattended 
with any unusual results ; subsequently, the nuts were analysed 
by the Professor of Chemistry at the College, who reported them to 
contain a mild astringent property, but nothing more. I made 
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numerous experiments with them in every form and on many 
different animals, but found that they simply acted as a mild 
astringent. Therefore, I am inclined to think that the supposed 
attacks of Rinderpest must have been simply cases of Diarrhoea, 


Slaughter-house Inspection, 


Among other matters forced on my notice, none seemed more 
worthy of attention than the inspection of slaughter-houses, and 
especially those of the town of Madras. Therefore, one of my 
first duties was to place them under proper supervision, and I 
foresaw, in addition to the benefit the consumers of meat would 
derive from this measure, that my probationers would have ample 
opportunities of studying the various morbid conditions incidental 
to Indian cattle. 

The principal disorders detected in slaughtered animals are 
Catarrhal and Eruptive Fevers ; Congestion of the Lungs from 
overdriving (this is most frequent) ; Tape-worm ; Amphistoma 
Conicum ; Echinococcus Veterinorum ; CEstrus-ovis ; Strongylus 
Radiatus ; and Tuberculosis. 


REMARKS. 


These few remarks will, I hope, prove acceptable to those who 
take an interest in such a subject, and may tend to illustrate 
still further the great need there is for a department of this 
description for the whole of the Indian Empire ; and although, 
perhaps, the benighted Presidency may not be able to say that it 
is the pioneer in this matter, still I think it may claim to be the 
first to properly organize a Civil Veterinary Department, 


Why are the subordinates not Europeans and qualified men ? 

This can be answered in a very few words. 

Ist. Languages.—To become thoroughly conversant with those 
of the Presidency would occupy years of hard study, because there 
are more than five dialects spoken, widely different from each 
other, and not as in Bengal, where Urdu and Iindustani predom- 
inate. Here one who is conversant with Tamil may go less 
than 100 miles, when he will find himself in a district where 
probably nothing but Telugu, Canausi, or some other dialect is 
spoken. 
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2nd. C/imate.—Few constitutions would stand the hardships 
which have to be undergone in exposure to sun, monsoon 
rain, and malaria ; to say nothing of the risks which have to be 
encountered from contagious diseases, such as Cholera, Small- 
pox, etc, and it must be remembered, too, that in India, epi- 
demics and epizootics, as a rule, go hand in hand. This is at 
present illustrated where, in the district in which I reside, 
Chingleput, severe outbreaks of Cholera, Small-pox, and Anthrax 
are raging at the same time ; and on comparing the health returns 
with the cattle disease statistics, I find this fact fully borne out. 


Why are the natives employed as subordinates ? 


Expenditure.—India is not, as many people consider it, an 
Eldorado ; far from it; much may be received from it, but still 
more is required of it. The cost of employing qualified men 
would be great, and to be of any service a large number 
would be required ; whereas, trained and well-educated natives 
can be had at comparatively small salaries, and they, of course, 
are thoroughly conversant with the languages and habits of the 
people of their own district, which is a great destderatum, and 
would rarely, if ever, be overcome in a European. The men 
employed are entirely different to the sa/ootries of Upper India, 
and take the greatest interest in their work, and, from what I 
have seen of them, they must prove hereafter of inestimable 
value. 

Loss.— What ts to be understood by it ? 


The Ryot.—The loss of his cattle from disease simply means 
ruin, for they till his soil, and without them he is compelled to 
let his fields lie in fallow until, if ever, he is able to replace them. 
He is not the only loser ; even from the meanest rice consumer 
to the Government of India, all in their turn have to suffer. 
The former has to pay dearly for his rice, a commodity of every- 
day life, and the latter by an enormous loss of revenue. 


What ts to be done to prevent this serious loss ? 


ist. A properly organised department. 
2nd. Protective inoculation. 
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APPENDIX IV. 


Statement showing the number of Cattle in each District for 1881-82. TY 














Districts. Buffaloes. | Bullocks. | Cows. | Goats. | Sheep. | Re 

No. | No | No | No. No. | 
Ganjam ... ...)_ 26,537} 81,400, 66,279, 25,768/ 12,093 
Vizagapatam oan 23,435 25,779 19,409) 27,488) 15,603) 
Godavari ... ... 88,289, 171,932} 110,737, 55,855] 45,307 
Kistna i ves 115,921) 161,398) 162,278) 127,795} 191,903 
Nellore it por 31,182) 2,497} 111,947) 76,952) 201,371) 
Cuddapah ... ...|_ 34,045 128,825! 50,054} 235,038] 220,273 
Anantapur... «.. 26,847) 89,013] 66,648) 98,897! 241,250) 
Bellary ... .... 11,757) 120,883) 49,560! 89,566] 169,122 
Kurnool .... ...| 86,276) 113,353) 59,544) 98,938) 198,649 
’ Madras... aa 1,920/ 2,710! 2,130 736, 2,160 
Chingleput ... ws/ 52,054) 111,469) 88,596, 66,331) 140,507 





The figures refer only to Government *Ryotwari villages, and do not include 
the particulars for }Inam and {Zemindari villages, which are not available. 








North Arcot 71,320' 1&8,926) 207,156) 274,836) 155,489 
| South Arcot 81,537) 282,724| 257,816 261,697 429, 130) 
| Tanjore a w-, 120,813) 301,713) 193,238 200,592) 211,250) 
| Trichinopoly 74,340; 181,972) 194,210, 260,169) 572,470) 
} Madura... ...| 46,389) 211,921} 225,409, 215,582) 303,977 
Tinnevelly ... ..| 87,603 171,439, 144,717, 208,170! 588,241 
| Coimbatore... esl 42,550) 254,426) 234,749, 245,653! 354,154 
Nilgiris — ot S899 9,614; 14,549 2,066 430) 
| Salem $es ...| 39,900! 184,224) 251,984) 298,317 321,984) | 
| South Canara w.| 156,413) 183,359) 172,616 9,209 211 
Malabar ... wes, 109,044 325,955, 381,416! 55,355! ‘1,270 
Total... «++ 1,339,399 3,3955532 3,005,042 2,935,010 4,376,844) 
Grand Total in oes ove see 15,111,737 


* Ryotwari villages are those, the people or ryots of which pay their revenue directly 
to Government. 





+ Inam villages are those which are given to people for some distinguished services 
done by them, without the payment of revenue. 


} Zemindari villages are those which are in charge of large landowners who pay a 
certain amount of fixed revenue to Government. 
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The former I am in great hopes of seeing carried out. As 
regards the latter, energetic steps are now being taken to bring 
this about, but before introducing it into the districts, I have 
thought it desirable to institute a series of experiments. To 
enable me to do this, I have obtained a large supply of Azthra- 
cine direct from M. Boutroux, Paris, prepared by M. Pasteur. 
So far the experiments have been most successful, but have not 
been extended over a sufficiently lengthened period for me to 
draw any deductions from them, which might be considered as 
definite or of any value. 

When they are completed, I will furnish full details to the 
VETERINARY JOURNAL. 

I forward a statement showing the number of cattle in the 
Madras Presidency (see Appendix No. 4), which may prove 
interesting. 





SPECIAL NOTES ON CANINE DISEASES. 
BY J. WOODROFFE HILL, F.R.C.V.S. 
HYDROPHTHALMIA, 


THE abnormal accumulation of fluid in the chambers of the 
eye which gives rise to what, in ophthalmic surgery, is termed 
“Hydrophthalmia,” is a disease which has hitherto been 
unnoticed in the literature of canine pathology, probably owing 
to its non-recognition. 

A hydrophthalmic eye is protruded from the socket, and 
looks as if it were about to burst; the eye-ball is hard and 
tense to the touch, usually of a dull opaque colour over the 
cornea, and the pupil is stationary. 

In dogs, Hydrophthalmia generally involves both the anterior 
and posterior chambers of the eye. The distension caused by 
the dropsy produces considerable discomfort to the patient, 
vision is obviously impaired, and total blindness is a common 
sequel, 

Causes——A cachectic state of the constitution is favourable 
to Hydrophthalmia, but it may more frequently be traced to 
injury—particularly violent concussion to the eye-ball from a 
blow. 
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Treatment.—I have recently twice successfully tapped for 
this disease, puncturing immediately behind the outer margin 
of the cornea. In one operation I removed a drachm of clear 
watery ftuid; in the other, half-an-ounce of a deep amber- 
coloured fluid, approaching red. After each operation the eye 
assumed its natural size and position ; a cold wet sponge was 

— placed over it and maintained za sz/uz by a head cap. The 
sponge was re-applied daily for a week, and then a drop of a 
weak solution of iodine was each morning placed on the eye- 
ball for the removal of the opacity, and I was perfectly satisfied 
with the result. 


INVERSION OF THE VAGINA, (Amputation.) 


This is a very common affection in aged bitches of a relaxed 
and debilitated condition of system, and which have been 
frequently bred from. I have known it also arise after connec- 
tion, when the animals have been suddenly or violently separated. 

Symptous.—The presence or protusion of a red, soft, smooth 
body at the orifice of the vagina, easily returnable, but which is 
again, unless proper means be resorted to, quickly re-inverted. 
In chronic cases the tumour invariably remains persistent. 
Usually in vaginal inversion there is difficulty manifested in 
micturition, also considerable irritation, the bitch constantly 
licking the part ; febrile disturbance is sometimes present. Not 
unfrequently inversion is mistaken for Polypus, an example 
of which has recently come under my notice, but to the 
experienced canine pathologist such an error cannot wel) 
occur. 

In this case, the bitch—an aged toy—was sent to my infirmary 
from a considerable distance with instructions to remove a 
polypus, the owner having consulted, as he stated, “his doggie 
book on the matter.” An examination revealed it to be a 
chronic case of inversion. The usual treatment of plugging was 
resorted to, but owing to the advent of “ cestrum ” shortly after- 
wards, it was necessary in a few days after the return of the 
inversion and insertion of the sponge, to remove the latter, when 
the protrusion speedily followed. I subsequently wrote to the 
owner informing him that amputation was the only likely 
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measure to affect a permanent cure, the vagina having very 
little contractile power and the protrusion having existed so long. 
At the same time I warned him of a certain amount of risk 
that would attend the operation. 

He decided to have the bitch back as she was, and then upon 
the day fixed for her return consented to the operation, which I 
performed on the 11th, under chloroform. Having drawn out 
the inversion as far as possible, I enclosed the mass in a carbol- 
ised tight ligature. On the 13th the tumour came away, and 
was followed by a slight discharge of matter ; a little carbolised 
gycerine and water was poured into the vagina, and nothing 
futher done. The bitch manifested no distress or irritation 
diring the presence of the ligature, or after sloughing was 
accomplished, but fed and was as lively as usual, and is now (the 
1>th) fit to return home. 


INTESTINAL ABSCESS AND HA:MORRHAGE. 


These cases are not by any means unfrequent, and are usually 


Z produced by the irritation of a portion of bone becoming fixed 


for a time in the intestinal canal. 

Two patients, one a mastiff, the other a bull-terrier, have 
teently been in my infirmary under these conditions, both 
di:charging blood and pus fer rectum. 

‘~he primary treatment consisted in a purely mucilaginous diet, 
and barley-water enemas until the irritating agent was expelled, 
and then the administration of perchloride of iron freely diluted. 
The hemorrhage, though profuse in both cases, was soon 
checked, and the patients made good recoveries. When the 
i morrhage persists, or occurs at intervals, the administration 


*of}a pill composed of a grain each of tannic acid and opium, 


usthally has the desired effect, and can be repeated if necessary, 





| ASCITES IN A FOWL. 

I BY THE SAME, 

Of the 14th I received a Brahma Dorking hen from Elmsleigh 
a 


Hall, near Leicester, with a request to kill her and make a fost- 
mibrtem examination relative to her illness. I found the abdo- 
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Statement showing the number of Cattle in each District for 1881-82. ~4 











Districts. Buffaloes. | Bullocks. | Cows. | Goats. | Sheep. | a. & 

| No. No. No. No. No. | 8 
Ganjam ... ...| 26,537) 81,400, 66,279) 25,768 12,093) 3 
Vizagapatam —...|_ 23,435! 25:779, 19,409) 27.488) 15,603 £ 
Godavari ... ...| 88,289) 171,932) 110,737, 55,855) 45,307) 2 
Kistna ro w..| 115,921} 161,398) 162,278 127,795, 191,903 3 
Nellore... oo] 31,182] 92,497) 111,947| 76,952| 201,37! F 
Cuddapah ... saan 34,045) 128,825 50,054) 235,038) 220,273) & 
Anantapur ... od 26,847, 89,013; 66,648) 98,897; 241,250 a 
Bellary ... ...|  11,757| 120,883) 49,560! 89,566! 169,122) 2 


Kurnool... —«..|_ 86,276) 113,353) 59,544) 98,938) 198,649) 


Madras nee win 1,920) 2,710 2,130 736 2,160) 
Chingleput ... sacl 52,054| 111,469, 88,596 66,331) 140,507 
North Arcot wes) 71,320} 18,926) 207,156) 274,836) 155,489) 

South Arcot .-| 81,537; 282,724, 257,816, 261,697) 429,130) 

Tanjore... ees| 120,813) 301,713 193,238) 200, 592) 211,250) 


Trichinopoly w-+| 74,340} 181,972) 194,210, 260,169) 572,470) 
Madura ... e--| 46,389) 211,921] 225,409 215,582| 303,977 
Tinnevelly ... 87,603! 171,439| 144,717; 208,170) 588,241) 
42,550] 254,426, 234,749, 245,653) 354,154) 
Nilgiris... WJ] 249 9,614; 14,549 2,066) 430) 
| Salem vss eee] 39,900) 184,224 251,984 298,317) 321,984) 
South Canara... 156,413, 183,359) 172,616 )209 211 
Malabar ... w-| 109,044) 325,955) 381,416 55,355 1,270 


Coimbatore... 


the particulars for tInam and {Zemindari villages, which are not available. 


The figures refer only to Government *Ryotw 











Total ...  .../1,339,309 3,395,532 3,065,042 2,935,010 4,376,844 | 





Grand Total Pare oes oe “an 15,111,737 


* Ryotwari villages are those, the people or ryots of which pay their revenue directly 
to Government. 


+ Inam villages are those which are given to people for some distinguished services 
done by them, without the payment of revenue. 


} Zemindari villages are those which are in charge of large landowners who pay a 
certain amount of fixed revenue to Government. 
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The former I am in great hopes of seeing carried out. As 
regards the latter, energetic steps are now being taken to bring 
this about, but before introducing it into the districts, I have 
thought it desirable to institute a series of experiments. To 
enable me to do this, I have obtained a large supply of Authra- 
cine direct from M. Boutroux, Paris, prepared by M. Pasteur. 
So far the experiments have been most successful, but have not 
been extended over a sufficiently lengthened period for me to 
draw any deductions from them, which might be considered as 
definite or of any value. 

When they are completed, I will furnish full details to the 
VETERINARY JOURNAL. 

I forward a statement showing the number of cattle in the 
Madras Presidency (see Appendix No. 4), which may prove 
interesting. 





SPECIAL NOTES ON CANINE DISEASES. 
BY J. WOODROFFE HILL, F.R.C.V.S. 
HYDROPHTHALMIA, 

THE abnormal accumulation of fluid in the chambers of the 
eye which gives rise to what, in ophthalmic surgery, is termed 
“Hydrophthalmia,” is a disease which has hitherto been 
unnoticed in the literature of canine pathology, probably owing 
to its non-recognition. 

A hydrophthalmic eye is protruded from the socket, and 
looks as if it were about to burst; the eye-ball is hard and 
tense to the touch, usually of a dull opaque colour over the 
cornea, and the pupil is stationary. 

In dogs, Hydrophthalmia generally involves both the anterior 
and posterior chambers of the eye. The distension caused by 
the dropsy produces considerable discomfort to the patient, 
vision is obviously impaired, and total blindness is a common 
sequel. 

Causes—A cachectic state of the constitution is favourable 
to Hydrophthalmia, but it may more frequently be traced to 
injury—particularly violent concussion to the eye-ball frbm a 
blow. 
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Treatment.—I have recently twice successfully tapped for 
this disease, puncturing immediately behind the outer margin 
of the cornea. In one operation I removed a drachm of clear 
watery fluid; in the other, half-an-ounce of a deep amber- 
coloured fluid, approaching red. After each operation the eye 
assumed its natural size and position ; a cold wet sponge was 
placed over it and maintained zm sztu by a head cap. The 
sponge was re-applied daily for a week, and then a drop of a 
weak solution of iodine was each morning placed on the eye- 
ball for the removal of the opacity, and I was perfectly satisfied 
with the result. 


INVERSION OF THE VAGINA, (Amputation.) 


This is a very common affection in aged bitches of a relaxed 
and debilitated condition of system, and which have been 
frequently bred from. I have known it also arise after connec- 
tion, when the animals have been suddenly or violently separated. 

Symptonts—The presence or protusion of a red, soft, smooth 
body at the orifice of the vagina, easily returnable, but which is 
again, unless proper means be resorted to, quickly re-inverted. 
In chronic cases the tumour invariably remains persistent. 
Usually in vaginal inversion there is difficulty manifested in 
micturition, also considerable irritation, the bitch constantly 
licking the part ; febrile disturbance is sometimes present. Not 
unfrequently inversion is mistaken for Polypus, an example 
of which has recently come under my notice, but to the 
experienced canine pathologist such an error cannot well 
occur. 

In this case, the bitch—an aged toy—was sent to my infirmary 
from a considerable distance with instructions to remove a 
polypus, the owner having consulted, as he stated, “his doggie 
book on the matter.” An examination revealed it to be a 
chronic case of inversion. The usual treatment of plugging was 
resorted to, but owing to the advent of “ cestrum ” shortly after- 
wards, it was necessary in a few days after the return of the 
inversion and insertion of the sponge, to remove the latter, when 
the protrusion speedily followed. I subsequently wrote to the 
owner informing him that amputation was the only likely 
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measure to affect a permanent cure, the vagina having very 
littie contractile power and the protrusion having existed so long. 
At the same time I warned him of a certain amount of risk 
that would attend the operation. 

He decided to have the bitch back as she was, and then upon 
the day fixed for her return consented to the operation, which I 
performed on the 11th, under chloroform. Having drawn out 
the inversion as far as possible, I enclosed the mass in a carbol- 
ised tight ligature. On the 13th the tumour-came away, and 
was followed by a slight discharge of matter ; a little carbolised 
glycerine and water was poured into the vagina, and nothing 
further done. The bitch manifested no distress or irritation 
during the presence of the ligature, or after sloughing was 
accomplished, but fed and was as lively as usual, and is now (the 
15th) fit to return home. 


INTESTINAL ABSCESS AND HA:MORRHAGE. 


These cases are not by any means unfrequent, and are usually 
produced by the irritation of a portion of bone becoming fixed 
for a time in the intestinal canal. 

Two patients, one a mastiff, the other a bull-terrier, have 
recently been in my infirmary under these conditions, both 
discharging blood and pus fer rectum. 

The primary treatment consisted ina purely mucilaginous diet, 
and barley-water enemas until the irritating agent was expelled, 
and then the administration of perchloride of iron freely diluted. 
The hemorrhage, though profuse in both cases, was soon 
checked, and the patients made good recoveries. When the 
hemorrhage persists, or occurs at intervals, the administration 
of a pill composed of a grain each of tannic acid and opium, 
usually has the desired effect, and can be repeated if necessary, 





ASCITES IN A FOWL. 
BY THE SAME, 


ON the 14th I received a Brahma Dorking hen from Elmsleigh 
Hall, near Leicester, with a request to kill her and make a fost- 
mortem examination relative to her illness. I found the abdo- 
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men enormously distended with fluid, and resolved to try 
surgical measures before destroying the bird. On the 15th I 
tapped her with a small trocar and canula, and removed twenty- 
eight ounces of greenish-coloured but odourless fluid. Imme- 
diate relief was the result, the patient feeding as soon as she 
reached the ground. I purpose following up the case with the 
administration of iodide of potassium, and will report the 
termination. 

I should mention that I tapped near to the flank, in order 
that there should be no likelihood of intestinal protrusion when 
the fowl was on its legs. 





Evitorial. 


THE TERCENTENARY OF THE EDINBURGH UNIVERSITY. 


THE three-hundredth anniversary of the greatest of the Scottish Univer- 
sities, and in some respects the most important seat of learning in these 
kingdoms, was celebrated in a most splendid manner during the middle 
of last month, the celebration consisting of banquets, receptions, con- 
versazioni, processions, concerts, and other festivities, covering four 
days. Invitations had been issued on a very lavish scale to home and 
foreign scientists and literary men by the University, and delegates and 
deputations from nearly every part of the world found their way to 
Edinburgh, to present congratulations to the University authorities on 
the auspicious occasion. Probably such an assemblage of learned men 
was never before witnessed in any country, and nearly every branch of 
science and art was represented. An extraordinary number of honorary 
degrees were bestowed on persons distinguished in their different spheres 
of usefulness, many of whom could not be present, and the occasion 
altogether was marked in a manner most befitting the antiquity, histori- 
cal importance, and splendid position achieved by the University among 
all the universities of the world. Though the existence of the Royal 
College of Veterinary Surgeons was unacknowledged and ignored by 
the University, yet the veterinary profession must not allow the 
occasion to pass without venturing to offer its tribute of congratu- 
lation, humble though it be, on the event which has been so widely 
and joyfully recognised among learned bodies throughout the civilised 
world. The veterinary profession in this country has an additional 
reason for asking to be allowed to join the throng of congratulants, in 
that it feels that it owes a debt of gratitude to the Edinburgh University 
for the aid it has extended, for now many years, to veterinary education 
in theScottish capital. The founder of the first veterinary school established 
in Scotland, received the initiatory portion of his medical instruction in 
that university, and its professors or graduates have ever since been, 
more or less, concerned in imparting knowledge on different subjects to 
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veterinary students ; while they also, until quite recently, assisted the 
Royal College of Veterinary Surgeons in carrying out the examination of 
candidates for its diploma in Scotland. Therefore, the occasion is one 
which affords an opportunity for conveying not only felicitations, but 
grateful acknowledgments for kindnesses and countenance bestowed on a 
young profession, which has had to fight desperately and wearily for 
every inch of advance it has been able to make. 

In making this tender of goodwill and homage, however, we cannot 
but express the extreme regret we experience in learning that neither 
during the festivities nor the ceremonials which marked the University 
tercentenary, did the veterinary profession in Edinburgh, or out of it, 
receive the faintest recognition in any way, notwithstanding the fact that 
there are two veterinary schools in the Scottish capital, and that the 
connection between the profession and the "/niversity has not been pro- 
ductive of benefit to only one side ; for t. _ latter, in assisting in veteri- 
nary teaching, has been benefited more or less directly, and more than 
one of her struggling a/umni have had that pecuniary assistance which 
such tuition always merited and received. And it must not be forgotten 
that the handsome bequest of ten thousand pounds made by the late 
Miss Dick to the University, was provided for out of money earned in 
the practice of veterinary medicine by Professor Dick. We feel sure 
that the omission to recognise the veterinary profession, which has al- 
ready done good work in advancing the science of medicine—preventive 
and curative—has been due to some oversight, and not to studied neg- 
lect. At any rate, it is some consolation to know that our eminent 
colleague, Professor Chauveau, Director of the Lyons Veterinary School, 
was present at the celebration, and received the honorary degree of 
Doctor of Laws. 

We fear, however, that it was not because he is a distinguished member 
of our profession that he received this well-deserved distinction, but 
owing to the fact that he is a doctor of medicine, and therefore fit to 
be received into the scientific circle recognised by the Edinburgh Uni- 
versity, which, with all its breadth of view, cannot yet emulate the sister 
University of Glasgow. 





PROPOSED VETERINARY COLLEGE FOR IRELAND. 


ON February 28th a special meeting of the Royal Dublin Society was held 
in the Lecture Theatre of the Society’s House, Kildare Street, for the 
purpose of considering the report of the committee appointed in November 
last to report to the Council as to the most effectual means of founding 
an Irish College or School of Veterinary Surgery and Medicine, etc. 

On the motion of Mr. John D’Olier, seconded by Mr. Rochfort-Boyd, 
D.L., the chair was taken by Sir George Hodson, Bart., D.L. 

Amongst those present were—Lord Gough, Lord James Butler, Mr. 
George Woods Maunsell, D.L.; Sir John Barrington, D.L.; Mr. Moss, Hon. 
Mr. Montmorency, Mr. J. B. Green, G.B.; Mr. Betagh, Mr. J. Ball Greene, 
C.B.; Mr. V. B. Ball, Colonel Colthurst Vesey, D.L. ; Colonel Davoren, 
Mr. S. F. Adair, D.L.; J. B. Davies, Professor Hull, Mr. Arthur J.. Owens, 
Messrs. Walter H. Jones, J. H. Ferguson, Dr. Arthur Hill Curtis, C. 
Uniacke Townshend, T. B. Rutledge, Dr. E. D. Mapother, Alan P. Close, etc. 
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Professor FITZGERALD, F.T.C.D., read the following report :— 

According to the reference of the society of November 8th, 1883, this 
committee is requested to report as to the most effectual‘means of founding 
an Irish College or School of Veterinary Surgery and Medicine, with 
independent powers of examining and of conferring diplomas. At the 
present time there is in the United Kingdom only one veterinary college 
with independent diploma-conferring powers—the Royal College of Veteri- 
nary Surgeons, London. The charter of that institution was granted in 
the year 1844, on the petition of a number of veterinary surgeons. It 
incorporated the licentiates of the Royal Veterinary College of London and 
the Veterinary College of Edinburgh ; or, in che words of the charter, “of 
such other veterinary college, corporate or incorporate, as now is or here- 
after shall be established for the purposes of education in veterinary 
surgery, whether in London or elsewhere in our United Kingdom, and 
which we or our Royal successors shall under our or their sign-manual 
authorise in that behalf ;” and it further provided, “that the veterinary art 
as practised by the members of the said body politic and corporate shall 
be henceforth deemed and taken to be and recognised as a profession ; and 
that the members of the said body politic and corporate, solely and exclu- 
sively of all other persons whomsoever, shall be deemed and taken and 
recognised to be members of the said profession, or professors of the said 
art, and shall be individually known and distinguished by the name or title 
of veterinary surgeons.” It will be observed that this charter applies to the 
entire United Kingdom of Great Britain and Ireland, so that at the 
present time the power to grant veterinary diplomas in Ireland is vested 
in this London Corporation. If a veterinary college were established in 
Dublin, with proper arrangements for the instruction of students, there 
would probably be little difficulty in arranging with the Royal College of 
Veterinary Surgeons, London, for the holding of examinations in Dublin, 
and for granting the diplomas of the London College to those who should pass 
these examinations satisfactorily, as is done at present in Edinburgh and 
Glasgow. The committee has not, however, collected any information 
on this point, as the resolution under which they were appointed refers 
to an institution having independent diploma-conferring power. The most 
effectual means of securing this power would be by incorporating a body in 
Ireland with such powers as are now exclusively possessed by the Royal 
College of Veterinary Surgeons, London. In reference to the more general 
question of founding a veterinary college, the committee beg to refer to the 
report of a committee appointed in 1866, to consider and report upon the 
feasibility of founding a veterinary school in connection with the society. 
Their report to the council, dated August 29th, 1867, is to be found in the 
printed minutes of the council (Proceedings, vol. 104, page 5). It is neces- 
sary to take into consideration that the circumstances of the society have 
materially altered since that report was prepared, seventeen years ago; and 
the society must now take a very different position in regard to the scheme. 
At that time it was proposed that the Royal Dublin Society should take upon 
itself the responsibility of founding a veterinary college. This committee is, 
however, of opinion that such a course would not now be desirable. In 
order to appreciate the difficulties to be overcome, it is necessary to examine 
the question from a financial point of view. With this object the committee 
have prepared an estimate of the probable receipts and expenses of the in- 
stitution. The sum required to erect suitable buildings, including an infir- 
mary, cannot be estimated at less than £3,000; and if the institution is to 
be started on a scale calculated to compete successfully with similar institu- 
tions in England and Scotland £5,000 will probably be required. The chief 
annual expense would be the payment of the necessary staff of professors. 
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With the view of accurately estimating this item, the committee have drawn 
up a curriculum, which they beg to append. For the payment of the six 
professors required an annual sum of at least £700 would. be necessary. It 
is difficult to form any estimate of the probable number of students, but 
assuming that there are about fifty, the fees received would be, say, £500 
The receipts and expenditure would then stand thus: Income, £500; ex- 
penditure, £1,300; expenditure in excess of income, £800 per annum, exclu- 
sive of the interest of the capital sum invested in buildings. In this estimate 
it is assumed that no income is derived from the infirmary and veterinary 
establishment. The committee is of opinion that if the infirmary and veteri- 
nary establishment were managed under proper conditions by a perfectly in- 
dependent body, that would be free to act on a commercial basis, it would 
not only pay its own expenses, but would also pay all the expenses of teaching, 
and render the entire establishment self-supporting. The Scottish institu- 
tions are managed on this principle, and this seems to be largely the secret 
of their success. Such a plan involves entering into competition with the 
veterinary surgeons in Dublin—a course that would not be consistent with 
the character and position of the Royal Dublin Society. A vote in aid might 
possibly be obtained from Government, but it cannot fora moment be sup- 
posed that the Royal Dublin Society could allocate £800 a year to a veteri- 
nary college. Finally, however desirable it may be to secure for Ireland 
proper facilities for veterinary instruction, the Royal Dublin Society ought 
not to undertake such a task, as it cannot with propriety adopt the most 
effectual means for attaining the object in view. On the other hand, the 
society might very well aid an Irish Veterinary College in the same way that 
the Royal Agricultural Society of England and the Highland and Agricultural 
Society of Scotland aid the English and Scottish Veterinary Colleges, z.c., 
by grants in aid, and by offering prizes to be competed for by the students. 

Mr. JOHN D’OLIER proposed the adoption of the report. 

Mr. G. A. ROCHFORT-BoyD, D.L., in seconding the motion, said he was 
anxious, as chairman of the committee, that they should, if possible, arrive 
at a report favourable to the establishment of a veterinary college in Ireland ; 
but on each day that the committee met, and they met five or six times, diffi- 
culties presented themselves. He did not think it necessary to refer to the 
report further than this-—to say that this society would not be justified in un- 
dertaking an expenditure of £800 to found an Irish Veterinary College. It 
was quite possible that if such a college were founded by persons outside the 
society, the society would give some substantial assistance. It was not at all 
desirable that this society should come into competition with veterinary sur- 
geons. If this society established an infirmary, it would be absolutely 
impossible to carry it without withdrawing from the business done by veteri- 
nary surgeons in practice. 

Mr. J. H. FERGUSON said that the report now received was not in accord- 
ance with the evidence brought before the committee, nor with the action of 
the committee in reference to its own resolutions. 

Professor HULL submitted that Mr. Ferguson was not in order. 

Mr. FERGUSON, however, was permitted to proceed. He said that one of 
the first resolutions passed by the committee was that the Royal Dublin 
Society be recommended to apply for a veterinary charter to grant diplomas. 
How far that was in accordance with the report brought up it was for them 
to judge. On the same day a resolution was passed by a sub-committee to 
draw up a report of the scheme which they had just heard. On the 1oth of 
December this resolution was passed :—‘‘ That this committee having pro- 
gressed to an important stage in their deliberations, consider it most desirable 
that they should have an opportunity of conferring with the existing Charter 
Committee of the society, as it appears to them that there are important pro- 
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visions in the new charter that would greatly facilitate the establishment of a 
new college.” The resolution of the Veterinary and Charter Committee was 
as follows :— That in the opinion of this joint meeting a supplemental 
charter could give the society powers to grant licences, and that a supple- 
mental charter would be the best way for obtaining those powers.” The 
report now read, on an examination of the committee, was not in conformity 
with the committee’s antecedent resolutions. He disagreed with the report, 
as it was not in accordance with the resolutions of the,committee, and of the 
joint-committee of the 27th of January last. It was said that if they were to 
have anything to do with the college they would have to come under the 
surveillance of the Science and Art Department. Well, he was alone, yet 
he succeeded in bringing the society to a sense of its position. They were, 
in fact, never in a better position than they were now. They were free from 
the Science and Art Department. They were nowa society, having obtained 
a grant, and they had more than £15,000 of that unoccupied. Could any- 
thing be more usefully employed than the application of a portion of that 
grant to the foundation of this college? It was erroneous to say that the 
society was not in as good a position as it had beenin. Were they to be 
told this society would suffer in its dignity by the establishment of an institu- 
tion such as this? He had been always told that this society was anxious in 
every way to advance the interests of this country. He did not think that 
the society’s dignity would be in any way lessened by following up what it 
had previously done. It was said it would be undignified—that, indeed, the 
Royal Veterinary College in London took sixpenny fees ; that they could get 
a cat cured there for sixpence. Now the fact was that the lowest fee was 
10s. 6d., 21s. for a horse, and so on. He believed that this question would 
not end here, and that it would come before the outer public. 

The report was then put and adopted, Mr. Ferguson being the only dis- 
sentient. 

The proceedings then terminated. 





REPORT TO THE COMMITTEE OF THE BROWN INSTITU- 
. TION FOR THE YEAR 1883. 


BY THE PROFESSOR-SUPERINTENDENT. 


THE sphere of usefulness filled by the Brown Institution has been rapidly 
extending since the date of its foundation, every year showing a larger and 
larger number of cases of diseased animals belonging to the poor treated within 
its walls. The increase in the number of cases treated during the year 1883 
over that of the year which preceded it is, however, considerably greater than 
any annual increase which has been recorded during the existence of the 
Institution. This acceleration in its development is, it may be noted, to be 
ascribed partly to the fact that the printed fly-leaf which has been distributed 
during the past eighteen months has made the advantages of the Institution 
known to a large number of owners of animals who would not otherwise have 
heard of the Institution ; but it must also be ascribed in part to the attention 
and care which have been devoted to the work of the clinical department of the 
Institution by the Veterinary Assistant, Mr. E. Batt. The following figures 
show how considerable has been the work of this department for the year 1883. 
During that year the total number of visits paid to the Institution by diseased 
animals was 5,532, while the number of cases treated was 3,282, consisting 
of the following animals :—1,736 horses, 87 asses and mules, 872 dogs, 195 
cats, 289 chickens, 24 goats, 31 rabbits, and 48 birds and various small 
animals, 
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The diseases are classified as follows :— 





Injuries... i aia ree hac se «. 486 
Diseases of Limbs, including Lameness — con 908 
~ Respiratory System nae ne oo §614 

“ Digestive i aor ae o< 
9 Cutaneous “ ane oh oa. 290 
* Nervous me aan —_ ove. 

* Special Sensory ,, bee “se ics 
a Genito-Urinary ,, ine iia «w 2 

. Lymphatic ye ea oe wa a 

a Circulatory “ ea wee a. we 
Glanders and Farcy _... por ese one hee 
Rabies... ed ea ae ie ws A 9 
Distemper Se nee or one ae os 205 
Influenza ... ima cas — or rer ae 
Parasitic ... ee ote -— ie ioe sos ©6916 
New Formations ae ae non ne a an 
Poisoning ... ies oie >is - on on =e 
Old Age ... ian ia ae sea a on 2 
Total ... ea a oes Ree 


Of the above cases 206 were admitted as in-patients, of which, after vary- 
ing periods of treatment, 152 were discharged cured or convalescent, twelve 
were relieved, thirty died, and twelve were either discharged as incurable or 
else destroyed. 

The work of the last year shows a marked increase in the number of in- 
patients, being thirty-four more than in the year 1882. The total number of 
new or fresh cases exceeded those of 1882 by 479, while the total number of 
visits paid were 994 above the year 1882. 

With regard to the diseases treated, the most noticeabie feature wherein 
the present list differs from those of former years consists in the increase in 
the number of cases of Distemper, for which increase no very evident cause 
can be found. The total number of dogs, as compared with other animals, 
is, indeed, proportionately greater than in previous years, but this will not 
explain so great an increase in the number of cases of Distemper. The other 
diseases call for no special comment. 

With regard to the scientific work of the Institution I have to report that 
the annual course of lectures was delivered by me in the Theatre of the 
University in the early part of December, 1883, the subject being “ On Pre- 
ventive Inoculation for Zymotic Diseases,” in which, besides giving a brief 
description of the nature and objects of the Brown Institution, with a short 
history of the work done within its walls since its foundation, I gave an 
account of the results of my investigations in South America. 

With regard to this latter subject I may remind the Committee that in 
March of the past year I applied for leave of absence for three months 
(subsequently extended for six weeks) for the purpose of proceeding to the 
Argentine Republic in order to investigate a disease of unknown nature 
which was causing great mortality amongst the cattle, sheep, and horses, as 
wellas men. This disease I found, on my arrival at the River Plate, to be 
Splenic Fever, and I was unusually fortunate in being able to make a large 
number of observations on its nature and on the best means of combating 
it by protective inoculation. I cannot give here even a brief account of the 
results of my work on this subject, and will only mention in this place that 
I was able to find a method of effectually protecting cattle and horses from 
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this affection by inoculating them with mitigated virus obtained by trans- 
mitting the poison through the “ Bizcacha” or prairie dog. The virus so 
reduced in strength was found suitable for protecting cattle and horses, 
and the method is now being employed successfully on a large scale in the 
Argentine Republic. I made also a large number of inquiries regarding 
the most effectual method of protecting sheep from the same disease, and 
the results of my work on this subject have been, briefly stated, to confirm 
the assertions of Pasteur on the mitigation of Anthrax virus by cultivating 
the micro-organisms, which cause the disease, at a temperature of 42° 
Centigrade. My observations showed, however, that certain precautions 
are necessary in carrying out this method, and that without these failure 
is almost certain. 

This expedition has occupied me during the greater part of the year, and 
the investigations which I am carrying on on Distemper are still uncompleted, 
although they are now making a satisfactory progress. 

Regarding the other investigations being carried on in the Laboratory of 
the Institution, I may notice an important observation made by Mr. Lingard, 
who, in conjunction with Mr. E. Batt, recorded early in the year the 
results of his work on a new and hitherto undescribed disease of cattle. 

This disease consists in an infectious ulcerative affection attacking the 
skin and mucous membranes, especially of the mouth, of young cattle, and 
accompanied by, serious constitutional symptoms. They found the tongue 
and the mucous membrane of the cheeks the usual localities of the primary 
lesion. The typical ulcer consists, in advanced cases, of a sore with over- 
hanging edges, and which is found on section to be made up of necrosed 
tissue, this necrosis being readily communicated to other parts of the mouth 
with which it comes in contact, and the local affection tending in this way 
to spread rapidly. In some cases similar necrotic changes were found in 
the lungs. 

The cause of this Noma-like affection was, apparently, a characteristic 
micro-organism, since, all along the line of junction of the necrotic with the 
healthy tissue, they found an enormous number of bacilli of a specific form, 
the growth of which, apparently, caused the necrosis. From their observa- 
tions they conclude— 

ist. That the necrotic process corresponds accurately in extent with 
the presence and position of these characteristic micro-organisms. 

2nd. That the disease may be communicated by inoculation, the 
affection thus produced being characterized, like the parent disease, by the 
presence, in vast numbers, of the same kind of micro-organism. 

3rd. That these bacilli do not diminish in virulence by successive inocula- 
tions for several generations. 

Mr. Lingard and Mr. Batt are still actively engaged in carrying on their 
investigations on this important subject. 

A considerable number of interesting and important facts have been 
learned by Dr. Klein on the subject of Anthrax, Tuberculosis, and Typhoid 
of pigs, which are, however, of too technical a nature for description in such 
a Report as this. 

I may mention that I propose, in conjunction with Dr. Theodore Cash, to 
extend a certain number of the observations which I made in South 
America on the subject of protective inoculation of Anthrax, a subject 
which seems to me of a kind especially fitted to be investigated at the 
Brown Institution. 
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FOOT-AND-MOUTH DISEASE IN AMERICA. 


FROM recent investigations in the regions in the United States where it was 
reported Foot-and-Mouth Disease had appeared, it is now reported that this 
malady has only as yet manifested itself in Maine, where it seems to be sub- 
siding, energetic measures having been adopted to suppress it. Elsewhere, 
what is designated Foot-rot (in Kansas supposed to have been caused by 
ergot in wild rye, a great proportion of which was present in the prairie hay) 
appears to have been mistaken for the epizodtic disorder. 





ProaceeVings of eterinaryvMeVical Societies, Kc. 
ROYAL COLLEGE OF VETERINARY SURGEONS. 
QUARTERLY MEETING OF COUNCIL, HELD APRIL 9TH, 1884. 
Dr. G. FLEMING, President, in the Chair. 


Present.—General Sir F. Fitzwygram ; Professors Pritchard and Axe ; 
Messrs. Harpley, Cartledge, Walters, Dray, Whittle, Cartwright, Simpson, 
Duguid, Cox, Greaves, Simcocks, Blakeway, Taylor, Woods, Reynolds, 
Perrins, Wragg, and the Secretary. 

Mr. DRay proposed that an address be sent to Her Gracious Majesty and 
the Duchess of Albany, expressing the Council’s sincere regret at the death 
of Prince Leopold. The Prince, he said, was beloved by everybody who had 
the pleasure of knowing him. 

The PRESIDENT seconded the motion, and in doing so said the loss which 
Her Majesty and the Duchess of Albany had sustained was also a loss to 
the whole nation. The Duke of Albany was one of the most promising 
princes this country had ever known. The interest he took, more par- 
ticularly in the condition of the poorer classes, endeared him to all the 
people. 

The resolution was unanimously agreed to, andthe drawing up of the letter 
was left to the President and the Secretary. 

The minutes of the last meeting were taken as read. 


Correspondence. 

The SECRETARY announced that letters had been received trom Professor 
Walley and Mr. Santey, regretting their inability to attend the meeting. 

Donations to the library and museum were then announced :—7Zhe Pro- 
pagation of Tuberculosis by the President, and various works presented by 
Mr. Charles Percievall; a skeleton of a tiger by Mr. W. D. Gunn. 

On the motion of Mr. DRAy, seconded by Mr. CARTWRIGHT, a vote of 
thanks was passed to the donors for their contributions. 

An application was read from Mr. Morris, of Aberdeen, for the diploma 
of the Royal College of Veterinary Surgeons. He was the holder of a High- 
land and Agricultural Society’s certificate, and his letter was certified by 
Professor Walley. 

The diploma was ordered to be granted to him. 

Mr. DRay read a letter from Mr. Broughton, the Hon. Sec. of the York- 
shire Veterinary Medical Society, remitting a cheque for £100, from that 
Society, as a donation to the Building Fund of the Royal College of Veteri- 
nary Surgeons. He moved, “That a letter of thanks be forwarded to the 
Societies for their handsome contributions to the Royal College of Veterinary 
Surgeons.” 
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Mr. CARTWRIGHT seconded the motion, which was agreed to. 

The PRESIDENT stated that he had written to Mr. Lennox Peel, asking 
him to ascertain whether the Lord President would receive a small -deputa- 
tion on the subject of obtaining assistance from the Government towards 
erecting a building for the College, and he received a reply to the effect that 
the Lord President had ascertained that nothing could now be gained by an 
application to the Government, and therefore it would be unnecessary to 
receive a deputation. 

A letter was read from the executors of the late Mr. William Field, stating 
that they were satisfied that £1,000 had been contributed from other sources 
towards the Building Fund, and stating that they would therefore forward 
the £1,000 left by the will. 

A letter was read from Mr. James Walker, of Glasgow, with regard to the 
final examination. 

The SECRETARY announced that several complaints had been received 
from members of the profession with regard to men who were illegally using 
the title of Veterinary Surgeon. Among others there were complaints of 
Mr. Parker, a registered practitioner, who, notwithstanding a letter sent to 
him, continued to put on his billheads, “ Mr. Parker, Royal College of 
Veterinary Surgeons, London.” 

The SECRETARY was directed to write again to Mr. Parker, telling him 
that proceedings would be instituted against him if ke did not discontinue the 
use of the name of the College. 

Letters were announced from several members of the profession complain- 
ing of men using the title “ Veterinary Surgeon,” when they were not even 
registered, and asking if they might take proceedings against them. 

Mr. CARTWRIGHT proposed, and Mr. WHITTLE seconded, that the Coun- 
cil should institute proceedings against such persons as the President and 
Committee thought fit. 

Mr. HARPLEY said the Council were in a very anomalous position 
with regard to their solicitor, Mr. Wilkinson, who had refused to resign. 

Professor PRITCHARD thought the appointment of Mr. Wilkinson should 
be cancelled at once. 

Mr. WALTERS agreed with Professor Pritchard. 

Mr. SIMCOCKS thought it would be advisable for the Council to get up a 
test case. 

Mr. CARTLEDGE said he did not think the Council had any right to spend 
money on such prosecutions. 

The motion was put and carried. 

Two letters from members relating to John Strand, who was a canine 
surgeon and chiropodist, were referred to the Registration Committee for 
inquiry, as was also another letter complaining of Messrs. Finch and Son 
calling themselves veterinary surgeons when they were not registered. 


Resignation of an Examiner. 


A letter was read from Dr. Volcker resigning his position as examiner in 
consequence of ill-health. 

On the motion of Mr. DRAY, seconded by Mr. CARTLEDGE, the resigna- 
tion was accepted, and thanks were accorded to Dr. Volcker for his past 
services. 

Mr. CARTLEDGE proposed, and Mr. Dray seconded, that Dr. Volcker, 
jun., be elected in the place of his father. 

Mr. SIMCOCKS proposed an amendment to the effect that the election be 
deferred until the next meeting of the Council. 

Mr. CARTLEDGE seconded the amendment, which was carried. 
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Matriculation. 


A letter was read from Professor McCall complaining that the examiners 
were not representative of the profession in the three divisions of the 
kingdom. 

The PRESIDENT said Professor McCall talked about the Council as if it 
were a body entirely independent of and acting against the profession, but 
there could not be a greater fallacy ; every member of the profession had a 
vote, and therefore the Council was part and parcel of the profession itself. 
If any blame was to be attached to the examiners, it must be attached also 
to the Council ; and if to the Council, to the profession who elected them. 

On the motion of Professor PRITCHARD, seconded by Mr. SIMPSON, the 
letter was ordered to be laid on the table. ; 

A letter was read from Professor Walley directing the attention of the 
Council to certain matters. 

The PRESIDENT suggested that it would be prudent to write to the schools 
and ask when their pupils would be ready for examination by the College 
of Preceptors, but he did not think they should bind themselves down to the 
College of Preceptors, if there was any other body in Scotland competent to 
undertake the preliminary examinations. 

General Sir F. FITZWYGRAM said the Royal Veterinary College wished to 
know whether the Royal College of Veterinary Surgeons would undertake 
the preliminary examination of the students before they entered the Royal 
Veterinary College. If they would, the Royal Veterinary College would 
willingly hand over the Matriculation Examination to them. 

Mr. TAYLOR moved that the Council undertook the Matriculation Examin- 
ation of those colleges which wished them to do so. 

Professor PRITCHARD thought that the Charter did not give the Council 
the power to do so. 

The PRESIDENT said it was a matter of arrangement with the schools, 

Mr. SIMCOCKS seconded the resolution. 

Ultimately it was decided to summon a committee to consider the whole 
question of the matriculation. 

A letter was read from Mr. Cunningham, asking if the memorial which he 
sent to the College some time ago might be returned to him. The request 
was acceded to. 

Report of Examiners. 


The SECRETARY read the Reports of the Court of Examiners for 
Scotland, and the Report of the Examinations for the Royal Agricultural 
Society’s prizes. ‘ 

The REGISTRAR read the obituary notice. 


Registration and House Committees. 


The Report of the Registration Committee was then read, and also the 
Report of the House Committee. 

The latter committee were instructed to see the owner of the property and 
ascertain whether he would be willing to rebuild the house for the College, 
and upon what terms. 

Finance. 


The Report of the Finance Committee was read. 

Mr. Dray moved that the Report be received and adopted, and in doing 
so he said a very small surplus was left after the expenses were paid out of 
the examination fees for Scotland. He also drew attention to the fact that 
the expenditure for the annual dinner of the College from 1881 to 1883 was 
497 5s. 6d. That sum had been in his opinion misapplied for the invitations 
to guests, music, cigars, etc. 
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The PRESIDENT said the expenses had been incurred with the sanction of 
the Council. 

Mr. WHITTLE thought the Council ought not to pay a shilling for the 
annual dinner out of the funds of the College. 

Mr. SIMPSON considered that no hard and fast line should be drawn. _ 

Mr. HARPLEY was of opinion that Mr. Dray was perfectly right in bringing 
the matter before the Council. 

Mr. REYNOLDS seconded the motion for the reception and adoption of the 
Report, which was carried. 

Cheques were ordered to be drawn for the current expenses. 

The Council then proceeded to consider the motion of which Mr. Simpson 
had given notice, with regard to the docking of horses. Letters were read 
approving of the motion from the Royal Counties Veterinary Medical Asso- 
ciation, the Yorkshire Veterinary Medical Society, and the Midland Counties 
Veterinary Medical Association. 

Professor PRITCHARD objected that it was not the proper business of 
the Council to discuss this subject ; he therefore asked the President to rule 
that Mr. Simpson was out of order in bringing forward his motion. 

The PRESIDENT said he was not aware that such a subject had ever before 
been discussed by the Council. If docking was a necessary operation, it was 
legitimate ; if it was not necessary, it was not legitimate if it caused pain. If, 
however, the operation had to be performed, it should be by a graduate of 
the College ; but he was very much afraid that the public would not be 
bound by the dictum of the College. 

Professor AXE moved that the subject was a proper one for discussion 
by the Council. 

Mr. TAYLOR seconded the motion, which was carried by thirteen votes to 
five. 

Mr. SIMPSON moved “ That the Council of the Royal College of Veteri- 
nary Surgeons hereby affirm that the operation of docking horses is a surgical 
operation requiring skill and anatomical knowledge for its humane perform- 
ance, and that there are many circumstances which render the operation 
necessary, when it should be performed only by veterinary surgeons.” He 
said the veterinary medical associations represented the opinions of the 
practitioners residing in their districts. He wished to approach this question 
without passion or prejudice of any kind. Six veterinary medical associa- 
tions had written to him expressing approval of his motion, and though 
the members of the Council were not mere delegates to vote as they were 
told, they must be careful not to lose touch of their constituents, and if they 
knew what was wished they should give it a careful consideration. What 
was the cause of this agitation? It appeared that the Royal Society for the 
Prevention of Cruelty to Animals instituted proceedings against some men for 
improperly performing docking. That Society did a beneficent work, and had 
no better supporters than the members of the veterinary profession ; but it was 
surprising to find some of the stars of the profession holding most extraordinary 
views on the subject of docking. Veterinary surgeons had been taught that 
it was a necessary operation, and was practised before the profession existed, 
but now they were told that it was unnecessary and cruel. At the present time, 
therefore, the members of the profession were under a reign of terror, and 
dare not perform what they considered a necessary operation without running 
the risk of prosecution. In all large and well-constituted bodies there were 
talented men holding large views and going on in advance of their time, but 
as years went on their opinions became toned down and modified, and their 
views ought not to override those of the majority. It was a known fact that 
some gentlemen who now held advanced views had at a former period in 
their career been of an entirely different opinion, and therefore it was not 
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desirable for the profession to follow them absolutely. Some correspondence 
had taken place on the subject of docking, and it would save time if he at 
once read what had appeared inthe Fze/d. His notice of motion having been 
mentioned in that paper, a letter was sent stating that it was likely to mislead 
the readers ‘‘ by inducing them to believe that the Council is in favour of this 
fashionable operation.” The letter went on to say: “‘ Nothing could be further 
from the truth. The President of the Royal College, Dr. Fleming, who is 
also principal veterinary surgeon to the army, has opposed the practice by 
voice and pen for years, while Gen. Fitzwygram, Bart., Inspector-General of 
Cavalry, Professor Pritchard, and other leading members of Council, are 
hostile to it. When Mr. Simpson gave notice of the motion, he was duly ap- 
prised of the reception it would meet with when it came on for discussion— 
an event which is not very likely to occur, as it is not the province of the 
Council to discuss such matters, and the terms of the motion savour too much 
of trades unionism to be tolerated by professional men. Into the question 
of docking I do not venture at present further than to state that, except as a 
remedy for disease or deformity, there is not a word to be said in its favour, 
and that I believe all those members of the veterinary profession who are not 
pecuniarily interested in the operation, and are in a position to give an im- 
partial opinion, consider it unnecessary and cruel. As evidence of what the 
leaders of the profession think of it, and the arguments that may be brought 
against it, I may refer to the editorial article in tne VETERINARY JOURNAL 
for this month.” That letter was signed by a member of the Council of the 
Royal College of Veterinary Surgeons, and therefore, for aught he (Mr. 
Simpson) knew, the writer was present at this meeting. He took the liberty 
of replying to that, and simply stating his case, and his letter appeared in the 
next week’s /ze/d. It was as follows : 

“ Sir,—Permit me to explain my reasons for bringing on a motion, de- 
fining the position of the veterinary profession in regard to docking, at the 
next quarterly meeting of the Council of the Royal College of Veterinary 
Surgeons, the said Council being the only body in existence with parliamen- 
tary responsibility for the good order and govern nent of the profession. At 
the present time the profession contains a large and influential body of law- 
abiding citizens, and they are perplexed, not knowing their true position with 
regard to docking, since convictions for cruelty to animals have followed the 
performance of the operation, which as students at the Royal Veterinary 
College they were taught how to perform, and were instructed was necessary. 

“ A conviction to a veterinary surgeon is a serious matter, but his punish- 
ment does not end there ; for by the terms of the Veterinary Surgeons Act, 
which only came fully into operation on January Ist last, the Council may 
rule such conviction is (in the words of the Act) ‘ disgraceful to him in a pro- 
fessional respect, whereupon his expulsion from the profession and utter 
ruin follow. 

“ But let us see whether the cause of humanityis served. Supposing vete- 
rinary surgeons, out of dread of a conviction or from any cause, refuse to 
dock the horses of their clients, will those horses remain undocked? Will 
the breeder, the dealer, and the horse-keeping public of the United Kingdom 
agree to surrender their ideas on docking, which are founded on experience 
and proved to be correct? To both questions I answer /Vo. 

“Instead, therefore, of the operation being performed judiciously and skil- 
fully by a surgeon, the owners, failing surgical aid, will call in somebody to 
operate ; and then will result a state of things the very reverse of what those 
who find the means for the crusade against docking desire or expect. 

“ The docking will be done, but it will be done surreptitiously by unskilled 
hands; and, alas! in such a way as to well justify a conviction for cruelty, 
which the operator by performing in secret will take care to avoid. 
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‘* Surely, while the subject remains a ‘ burning question,’ which time or the 
Legislature alone can settle, even those who abhor docking will see that my 
motion establishes the »odus vivendi, insuring that which all parties in the 
cause ought to desire, viz., humanity in the performance of the operation, 
and fair play to the veterinary surgeon until docking is legally abolished. 

“T purposely leave unanswered the remarks and opinions of your anony- 
mous correspondent of last week, until (if ever) he enunciates them at the 
Council Board. “ HENRY L. SIMPSON, 

“ Windsor, February 14th.” “ Member of Council R.C.V.S. 


In his opinion the Council would lose caste if it refused to take up this 
matter and adjudicate upon it. He knew fora fact that there were many 
justices who were very anxious to have an expression of opinion from some 
such bedy as the Council of the Royal College of Veterinary Surgeons. A 
case might be elaborately got up by the Royal Society for the Prevention of 
Cruelty to Animals, and on the other side a prisoner who merely ‘said, “I 
was taught to do it,” might be utterly ruined. A resolution such as he pro- 
posed would greatly assist the justices, and the accused would be able to say 
that the Council had decided that the operation was necessary, and if he 
could prove that he took every reasonable precaution, and did not act with 
any cruelty, a conviction would be very difficult. He appealed to those who 
differed from him to allow the opinions of the majority of the profession to 
have fair play, and while they agitated in every loyal and constitutional 
manner, not to prosecute their own flesh and blood. 

Mr. DRay said the profession and the majority of the Council must be 
Very much obliged to Mr. Simpson for bringing this subject forward. 
Having retired from the profession twelve years since, he could not be said 
to be actuated by any interested motive, and he heartily seconded Mr. 
Simpson’s views. When he was in practice he never allowed any assistant 
to perform the operation, and very seldom indeed used the actual cautery. 
A great deal of mawkish sentimentality prevailed about this question, and no 
legislative enactment would abolish the operation. 

Mr. GREAVES said he had held the opinion that it was not right that the 
Council should be made a debating society on any surgical subject, but since 
he had read the resolution brought forward by Mr. Simpson, he had altered 
his opinion, and he thought the Council would be quite in order in discussing 
it. The Yorkshire Association and the Midland Counties Association were 
almost unanimously in favour of it. A veterinary surgeon might be a cruel 
man in the performance of an operation, but he must be grossly cruel before 
he (Mr. Greves) would think he should be prosecuted for it. The question 
should be left to the discretion of veterinary surgeons without any interference 
from the Royal Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to Animals. He would 
not say that indiscriminate docking was proper, but in his opinion there 
were cases in which it might be beneficially performed. 

Professor PRITCHARD considered that the Council was not the proper 
place to discuss this question. He was quite prepared to talk about it with 
any thoroughly qualified gentlemen, but at the end of the discussion no 
doubt it would be six of one and half a dozen of the other. He would not 
raise the question whether docking was right or wrong, but he was sorry the 
matter had been discussed in that room. It wasall very well to say that one 
paragraph of the bye-laws made the discussion admissible, but the preceding 
paragraph showed that it was not. He defied any member to say that such 
a subject had ever before been dealt with by the Council. Mr. Simpson’s 
proposition was directly opposed to the law of the country. He did not con- 
sider this was the proper time to discuss it, but he would have an opportunity 
of doing so at Manchester, where he believed he was to be hung, drawn, 
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and quartered. He did not think that docking horses had one toe, let 
alone a leg, to stand upon, and he asked the Council to think twice 
before they carried Mr. Simpson’s motion. Two appeal cases had been 
taken to the High Court—one before Chief Baron Kelly, and the other 
before Mr. Baron Cleasby, and in both instances it was declared that dock- 
ing was illegal. The resolution, if passed, would therefore be in opposition 
to the law of the country. 

Mr. REYNOLDS suggested that it would be better if the resolution stopped 
at the word “ necessary.” 

Mr. SIMPSON said that men who occupied a high position, and who were 
supporters of the Royal Society for the Prevention of Cruelty tovAnimals, 
had said to him, “If we only had some rule for our guidance we should 
be comforted, but we hear such awful opinions about the cruelty of the 
thing that we do not know what to do.” The resolution, if passed, would 
not prevent anybody from docking a horse, and it would be absurd for him 
to say that nobody but a veterinary surgeon could perform the operation. He 
had not the slightest feeling in the matter ; and if it was the opinion of the 
Council that the latter part of the resolution should be expunged, he was quite 
willing to consent to it. 

Mr. CARTLEDGE said the operation of docking was too simple not to be 
performable by a great number of persons. 

Mr. HARPLEY said he could understand Mr. Simpson taking the matter 
up, because he happened to be a Justice of the Peace for Windsor, and 
therefore could not perform the operation of docking a horse, which at the 
present moment was believed to be illegal, and expect to remain any 
longer a magistrate. But the question affected the whole body of the 
profession. The Council were in a very difficult position, and he suggested 
that without passing any resolution, a small deputation might be appointed 
to wait upon the Home Secretary to state that they had discussed the 
matter, and that under certain circumstances docking was necessary. 

The PRESIDENT said he clung to the opinion that this was not a proper 
subject for discussion by the Council. His opinion was that unnecessary 
amputation of the tails of horses was cruelty, but necessary amputation was 
not cruelty. Docking, as a mere matter of fashion, was cruelty, and he did 
not care who said to the contrary. In the case which had given rise to this 
discussion, he was subpoenaed to give evidence, and in the witness-box he 
stated the same opinion that he had now put before the Council. The 
animal in Wales had its tail amputated not to make it more serviceable, but 
to make it more valuable, and the operation described in ceurt was performed 
by a member of the Royal College of Veterinary Surgeons in a most brutal 
manner, for he heard that he seared the tail for half an hour with a red-hot 
iron. The operation when performed in that way would be condemned by 
the majority of the profession, and was a fit case for prosecution. Whether 
a man was a member of the profession or not, if he acted in a cruel manner 
he ought to suffer. He had yet to be convinced of the necessity of unlimited 
docking. It was an operation performed by grooms, blacksmiths, and other 
persons. There were other countries in the world where horses were largely 
employed and never had their tails amputated. The discussion, no doubt, 
was a very important one from a professional point of view, but he did not 
think the magistrates throughout the country would be biassed by any 
opinion given by the Council. 

Mr. SIMPSON said, in deference to the wish that had been expressed, he 
was quite willing to omit the last part of the resolution and let it end at the 
word “necessary.” 

Mr. SIMCOCKS said there were other operations performed to increase the 
value of a horse which were much more cruel than docking. He supported 
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Mr. Simpson’s motion, but at the same time he thought it would have been 
better if the subject had not been introduced before the Council. 

Prof. AXE thought that the opinion of the Council would materially influence 
the decision of justices. ‘he subject had never been discussed before by the 
Council because the necessity for it had not arisen, andif the resolution were 
passed, it would at all events modify the excessive zeal of the agents of the 
Royal Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to Animals, and very little would 
be heard about docking in the future. Mr. Simpson had laid the matter 
before them in a very temperate manner, and the Council, the profession, and 
the public were indebted to him for bringing it forward. 

The motion, terminating at the word “ necessary,” was then put and carried, 
fourteen voting for it and four against. 

The drawing up of the Annual Report was left to the President, the 
Treasurer, and the Secretary. 

Proféssor Pritchard, Mr. Simpson, and Mr. Wragg were appointed as the 
Dinner Committee. 

Messrs. Percy, Spooner, Talbot, E. A. Batt, Peacock, E. Davy, Woods, 
junr., Wm. Welsby, A. Broad, Dudgeon, Evans, Hewitt, and Shave were 
appointed Scrutineers. 

Mr. DRAy proposed a vote of thanks to the President. 

Mr. SIMPSON seconded the motion, which was agreed to. 


SOUTHERN COUNTIES VETERINARY MEDICAL 
ASSOCIATION. 


THE annual meeting of the members of the above Association was held at 
the Red Lion Hotel, Dorking, on Thursday. The attendance included 
F. W. Wragg, Esq., President; Professor Pritchard; Messrs. J. B. Martin 
(Rochester) Secretary, Barton (Tunbridge Wells), H. C. Legge (Dorking), 
Glover (Godstone), Hollingham (Red Hill), Rock (Chislehurst), Rock, Jun. 
(Chelsfield), W. Smithers (Dorking), etc. 

The minutes of the previous meeting were read and confirmed. 

The Secretary read a letter from Mr. Hogben (Folkestone), complaining 
that a balance sheet has not appeared in the Journal; and also that other 
Vice-presidents should be elected, as the present ones have neither read an 
essay or contributed anything to this particular society, the College Fund, nor 
any other deserving fund. 

The SECRETARY said, in answer to that letter, that he read the balance 
sheet last year, but did not think it judicious to publish it in the Journal, as 
the society were indebted to him about £6. The case was, however, altered 
this year, and the disbursements were £51, and up to the previous day there 
was a balance due to him of £1 13s. 6d. ; but subscriptions had since come 
in, and he now had a balance of about £6 in hand; but there was about 
£35 outstanding in subscriptions. 

The balance sheet was passed. 

Mr. J. B. MARTIN proposed that the President be re-elected for the ensuing 
year. This was seconded by Mr. H. C. LEGGE, and agreed to, wa voce. 

The PRESIDENT said he thought this was an honour that every member 
who formed the society aspired to, as it was the highest honour he could 
attain ; and he thought as he had held office for one year it would be in the 
interests of the society if they elected some one in his place. 

The general feeling of the meeting being in favour of Mr. Wragg continuing 
as President, that gentleman consented to do so, and thanked the meeting 
for the compliment they had paid him. 

The SECRETARY said he should propose that Mr. Hollingham be elected 
Secretary in his place. He (Mr. Martin) started the society, and he had 
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done his best to advance its interests. They were now, he was happy to say, 
out of debt, and established ona firm basis, and he should like to infuse 
new blood into it, and he thought a younger man would act more 
energetically. Mr. Hollingham was a rising young man, and one who would 
no doubt make a mark in his profession. 

Mr. GLOVER seconded the proposition, which was agreed to mez. con. 

Mr. HOLLINGHAM said it was a post in connection with any society which 
he had never held, and he was afraid, after the excellent manner in which 
Mr. Martin had carried out the duties, that the contrast was one that would 
be noticed a great deal. He was willing to accept the post, however, and to 
carry out the duties in as efficient a manner as possible, but any 
shortcomings on his part he hoped they would look upon with indulgence. 
_ The SECRETARY read a letter he had received from Mr. Cawthorn, resign- 
ing his position as Treasurer, and on the motion of the Secretary, seconded 
by Mr. Barton, Mr. Hogben, of Folkestone, was elected to the position. 

Messrs. Martin, Stock, Glover, and Barton were added to the list of Vice- 
presidents. 

The PRESIDENT produced a horse’s hoof, and stated that it was a case of 
Sandcrack ; necrosis set in, and the animal died within sixteen days, and 
this only showed the short time in which the decease followed Sandcrack. 
The horse died of Pyzemia. In reply to Mr. Legge, the President said the 
animal was a powerful cart-horse and used for heavy work. The horse 
wasted away from pain. He also produced a specimen showing ulceration 
of the navicular bone in consequence of the horse picking up a nail. 

Professor PRITCHARD said with regard to the first specimen it was no 
doubt a remarkable circumstance, and useful in fixing the time in which the 
separation from the bone could take place. It was, however, a bone that 
would rapidly die, and zecrosis would take place in it quicker than in any 
other bone in the body. If they were to form an opinion upon that one 
specimen as to every other bone in the body, they would arrive at a wrong 
conclusion. He quite saw the value of the President’s remarks, as showing 
how rapidly the death of the bone would take place ; but they must not lay 
down any hard-and-fast line, that it would take place with equal quickness 
with any other bone in the skeleton. 

The PRESIDENT also produced a tumour which he found attached to the 
heart of a horse, on the pulmonary artery ; and it struck him as a singular 
case. (The tumour was about the sizeof acherry.) The horse died of heart 
disease, but the tumour had nothing to do with the death. 

Mr. J. B. MARTIN said he had received a large number of letters from 
members of the society, who were very indignant at the course Professor 
Pritchard had taken, with regard to the docking of horses, and many of them 
expressed an opinion that the Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to Animals 
should not be supported by veterinary surgeons so much as it had been. They 
had all heard of the arguments in favour of and against docking, but in 
many points of view docking enhanced the value of horses, and cart-horses 
when offered for sale generally had their tails tied up, and this showed off 
their quarters and enhanced their value, in appearance at any rate. Dr. 
Fleming said that horses’ tails were the natural protection against flies, and 
said if two horses were turned out, the one with its tail docked, the other not, 
the last-named would get fat and the other thin. They had all heard this 
argument, but he (Mr. Martin) did not buy horses to turn out at that time of 
the year when flies were about. But no doubt all these matters would be gone 
into down at Birmingham the following week. Professor Pritchard said that 
where unnecessary pain was inflicted it amounted to cruelty, but if they took 
the general body of veterinary surgeons, they were humane and feeling, 
and he was sure they would not do anything that was not necessary to 
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*€ Surely, while the subject remains a ‘ burning question,’ which time or the 


Legislature alone can settle, ¢, *n those who abhor docking will see that my 
motion establishes the modus vi *ndt, insuring that which all parties in the 
cause ought to desire, viz., huma ity in the performance of the operation, 
and fair play to the veterinary surgeon until docking is legally abolished. 

“] purposely leave unanswered the remarks and opinions of your anony- 
mous correspondent of last week, until (if ever) he enunciates them at the 
Council Board. “HENRY L. SIMPSON, 

“ Windsor, February 14th.” “ Member of Council R.C.V.S. 


In his opinion the Council would lose caste if it refused to take up this 
matter and adjudicate upon it. He knew fora fact that there were many 
justices who were very anxious to have an expression of opinion from some 
such body as the Council of the Royal College of Veterinary Surgeons. A 
case might be elaborately got up by the Royal Society for the Prevention of 
Cruelty to Animals, and on the other side a prisoner who merely said, “I 
was taught to do it,” might be utterly ruined. A resolution such as he pro- 
posed would greatly assist the justices, and the accused would be able to say 
that the Council had decided that the operation was necessary, and if he 
could prove that he took every reasonable precaution, and did not act with 
any cruelty, a conviction would be very difficult. He appealed to those who 
differed from him to allow the opinions of the majority of the profession to 
have fair play, and while they agitated in every loyal and constitutional 
manner, not to prosecute their own flesh and blood. 

Mr. Dray said the profession and the majority of the Council must be 
very much obliged to Mr. Simpson for bringing this subject forward. 
Having retired from the profession twelve years since, he could not be said 
to be actuated by any interested motive, and he heartily seconded Mr. 
Simpson’s views. When he was in practice he never allowed any assistant 
to perform the operation, and very seldom indeed used the actual cautery. 
A great deal of mawkish sentimentality prevailed about this question, and no 
legislative enactment would abolish the operation. 

Mr. GREAVES said he had held the opinion that it was not right that the 
Council should be made a debating society on any surgical subject, but since 
he had read the resolution brought forward by Mr. Simpson, he had altered 
his opinion, and he thought the Council would be quite in order in discussing 
it. The Yorkshire Association and the Midland Counties Asscciation were 
almost unanimously in favour of it. A veterinary surgeon might be a cruel 
man in the performance of an operation, but he must be grossly cruel before 
he (Mr. Greaves) would think he should be prosecuted for it. The question 
should be left to the discretion of veterinary surgeons without any interference 
from the Royal Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to Animals. He would 
not say that indiscriminate docking was proper, but in his opinion there 
were cases in which it might be beneficially performed. 

Professor PRITCHARD considered that the Council was not the proper 
place to discuss this question. He was quite prepared to talk about it with 
any thoroughly qualified gentlemen, but at the end of the discussion no 
doubt it would be six of one and half a dozen of the other. He would not 
raise the question whether docking was right or wrong, but he was sorry the 
matter had been discussed in that room. It wasall very well to say that one 
paragraph of the bye-laws made the discussion admissible, but the preceding 
paragraph showed that it was not. He defied any member to say that such 
a subject had ever before been dealt with by the Council. Mr. Simpson’s 
proposition was directly opposed to the law of the country. He did not con- 
sider this was the proper time to discuss it, but he would have an opportunity 
of doing so at Manchester, where he believed he was to be hung, drawn, 
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and quartered. He did not think that docking horses had one toe, let 
alone a leg, to stand upon, and he asked the Council to think twice 
before they carried Mr. Simpson's motion. Two appeal cases had been 
taken to the High Court—one before Chief Baron Kelly, and the other 
before Mr. Baron Cleasby, and in both instances it was declared that dock- 
ing was illegal. The resolution, if passed, would therefore be in opposition 
to the law of the country. 

Mr. REYNOLDS suggested that it would be better if the resolution stopped 
at the word “ necessary.” 

Mr. SIMPSON said that men who occupied a high position, and who were 
supporters of the Royal Society for the Prevention of Cruelty tofAnimals, 
had said to him, “If we only had some rule for our guidance we shoul 
be comforted, but we hear such awful opinions about the cruelty of the 
thing that we do not know what to do.” The resolution, if passed, would 
not prevent anybody from docking a horse, and it would be absurd for him 
to say that nobody but a veterinary surgeon could perform the operation. He 
had not the slighrest feeling in the matter ; and if it was the opinion of the 
Council that the latter part of the resolution should be expunged, he was quite 
willing to consent to it. 

Mr. CARTLEDGE said the operation of docking was too simple not to be 
performable by a great number of persons. 

Mr. HARPLEY said he could understand Mr. Simpson taking the matter 
up, because he happened to be a Justice of the Peace for Windsor, and 
therefore could not perform the operation of docking a horse, which at the 
present moment was believed to be illegal, and expect to remain any 
longer a magistrate. But the question affected the whole body of the 
profession. The Council were in a very difficult position, and he suggested 
that without passing any resolution, a small deputation might be appointed 
to wait upon the Home Secretary to state that they had discussed the 
matter, and that under certain circumstances docking was necessary. 

The PRESIDENT said he clung to the opinion that this was not a proper 
subject for discussion by the Council. His opinion was that unnecessary 
amputation of the tails of horses was cruelty, but necessary amputation was 
not cruelty. Docking, as a mere matter of fashion, was cruelty, and he did 
not care who said to the contrary. In the case which had given rise to this 
discussion, he was subpcenaed to give evidence, and in the witness-box he 
stated the same opinion that he had now put before the Council. The 
animal in Wales had its tail amputated not to make it more serviceable, but 
to make it more valuable, and the operation described in ccurt was performed 
by a member of the Royal College of Veterinary Surgeons in a most brutal 
manner, for he heard that he seared the tail for half an hour with a red-hot 
iron. The operation when performed in that way would be condemned by 
the majority of the profession, and was a fit case for prosecution. Whether 
a man was a member of the profession or not, if he acted in a cruel manner 
he ought to suffer. He had yet to be convificed of the necessity of unlimited 
docking. It was an operation performed by grooms, blacksmiths, and other 
persons. There were other countries in the world where horses were largely 
employed and never had their tails amputated. The discussion, no doubt, 
was a very important one from a professional point of view, but he did not 
think the magistrates throughout the country would be biassed by any 
opinion given by the Council. 

Mr. SIMPSON said, in deference to the wish that had been expressed, he 
was quite willing to omit the last part of the resolution and let it end at the 
word “ necessary.” 

Mr. SIMCOCKS said there were other operations performed to increase the 
value of a horse which were much more cruel than docking. He supported 
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Mr. Simpson’s motion, but at the same time he thought it would have been 
better if the subject had not been introduced before the Council. 

Prof. AXE thought that the opinion of the Council would materially influence 
the decision of justices. ‘ ‘The subject had never been discussed before by the 
Council because the necessity for it had not arisen, and if the resolution were 
passed, it would at all events modify the excessive zeal of the agents of the 
Royal Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to Animals, and very little would 
be heard about docking in the future. Mr. Simpson had laid the matter 
before them in a very temperate manner, and the Council, the profession, and 
the public were indebted to him for bringing it forward. 

‘The motion, terminating at the word “ necessary,” was then put and carried, 
fourteen voting for it and four against. 

The drawing up of the Annual Report was left to the President, the 
Treasurer, and the Secretary. 

Professor Pritchard, Mr. Simpson, and Mr. Wragg were appointed as the 
Dinner Committee. 

Messrs. Percy, Spooner, Talbot, E. A. Batt, Peacock, E. Davy, Woods, 
junr., Wm. Welsby, A. Broad, Dudgeon, Evans, Hewitt, and Shave were 
appointed Scrutineers. 

Mr. DRAyY proposed a vote of thanks to the President. 

Mr. SIMPSON seconded the motion, which was agreed to. 


SOUTHERN COUNTIES VETERINARY MEDICAL 
ASSOCIATION. 


THE annual meeting of the members of the above Association was held at 
the Red Lion Hotel, Dorking, on Thursday. The attendance included 
F. W. Wragg, Esq., President; Professor Pritchard; Messrs. J. B. Martin 
(Rochester) Secretary, Barton (Tunbridge Wells), H. C. Legge (Dorking), 
Glover (Godstone), Hollingham (Red Hill), Rock (Chislehurst), Rock, Jun. 
(Chelsfield), W. Smithers (Dorking), etc. 

The minutes of the previous meeting were read and confirmed. 

The Secretary read a letter from Mr. Hogben (Folkestone), complaining 
that a balance sheet has not appeared in the Journal; and also that other 
Vice-presidents should be elected, as the present ones have neither read an 
essay or contributed anything to this particular society, the College Fund, nor 
any other deserving fund. 

The SECRETARY said, in answer to that letter, that he read the balance 
sheet last year, but did not think it judicious to publish it in the Journal, as 
the society were indebted to him about £6. The case was, however, altered 
this year, and the disbursements were £51, and up to the previous day there 
was a balance due to him of £1 13s. 6d. ; but subscriptions had since come 
in, and he now had a balance of about £6 in hand; but there was about 
£35 outstanding in subscriptions. 

The balance sheet was passed? 

Mr. J. 8. MARTIN proposed that the President be re-elected for the ensuing 
year. This was seconded by Mr. H. C. LEGGE, and agreed to, waa voce. 

The PRESIDENT said he thought this was an honour that every member 
who formed the society aspired to, as it was the highest honour he could 
attain ; and he thought as he had held office for one year it would be in the 
interests of the society if they elected some one in his place. 

The general feeling of the meeting being in favour of Mr. Wragg continuing 
as President, that gentleman consented to do so, and thanked the meeting 
for the compliment they had paid him. 

The SECRETARY said he should propose that Mr. Hollingham be elected 
Secretary in his place. He (Mr. Martin) started the society, and he had 
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done his best to advance its interests. ‘They were now, he was happy to say, 
out of debt, and established ona firm basis, and he should like to infuse 
new blood into it, and he thought a younger man would act more 
energetically. Mr. Hollingham was a rising young man, and one who would 
no doubt make a mark in his profession. 

Mr. GLOVER seconded the proposition, which was agreed to em. con. 

Mr. HOLLINGHAM said it was a post in connection with any society which 
he had never held, and he was afraid, after the excellent manner in which 
Mr. Martin had carried out the duties, that the contrast was one that would 
be noticed a great deal. He was willing to accept the post, however, and to 
carry out the duties in as efficient a manner as possible, but any 
shortcomings on his part he hoped they would look upon with indulgence. 

The SECRETARY read a letter he had received from Mr. Cawthorn, resign- 
ing his position as Treasurer, and on the motion of the Secretary, seconded 
by Mr. Barton, Mr. Hogben, of Folkestone, was elected to the position. 

Messrs. Martin, Stock, Glover, and Barton were added to the list of Vice- 
presidents. 

The PRESIDENT produced a horse’s hoof, and stated that it was a case of 
Sandcrack ; necrosis set in, and the animal died within sixteen days, and 
this only showed the short time in which the decease followed Sandcrack. 
The horse died of Pyzmia. In reply to Mr. Legge, the President said the 
animal was a powerful cart-horse and used for heavy work. The horse 
wasted away from pain. He also produced a specimen showing ulceration 
of the navicular bone in consequence of the horse picking up a nail. 

Professor PRITCHARD said with regard to the first specimen it was no 
doubt a remarkable circumstance, and useful in fixing the time in which the 
separation from the bone could take place. It was, however, a bone that 
would rapidly die, and mecrosis would take place in it quicker than in any 
other bone in the body. If they were to form an opinion.upon that one 
specimen as to every other bone in the body, they would arrive at a wrong 
conclusion. He quite saw the value of the President’s remarks, as showing 
how rapidly the death of the bone would take place ; but they must not lay 
down any hard-and-fast line, that it would take place with equal quickness 
with any other bone in the skeleton. 

The PRESIDENT also produced a tumour which he found attached to the 
heart of a horse, on the pulmonary artery ; and it struck him as a singular 
case. (The tumour was about the sizeof acherry.) The horse died of heart 
disease, but the tumour had nothing to do with the death. 

Mr. J. B. MARTIN said he had received a large number of letters from 
members of the society, who were very indignant at the course Professor 
Pritchard had taken, with regard to the docking of horses, and many of them 
expressed an opinion that the Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to Animals 
should not be supported by veterinary surgeons so much as it had been. They 
had all heard of the arguments in favour of and against docking, but in 
many points of view docking enhanced the value of horses, and cart-horses 
when offered for sale generally had their tails tied up, and this showed off 
their quarters and enhanced their value, in appearance at any rate. Dr. 
Fleming said that horses’ tails were the natural protection against flies, and 
said if two horses were turned out, the one with its tail docked, the other not, 
the last-named would get fat and the other thin. They had all heard this 
argument, but he (Mr. Martin) did not buy horses to turn out at that time of 
the year when flies were bout. But no doubt all these matters would be gone 
into down at Birmingham the following week. Professor Pritchard said that 
where unnecessary pain was inflicted it amounted to cruelty, but if they took 
the general body of veterinary surgeons, they were humane and feeling, 
and he was sure they would not do anything that was not necessary to 
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punish any animal. They would all set their face against mutilating horses, 
as some horse dealers did, chopping tails off in a rough manner ; but when 
veterinary surgeons did it, it was done ina scientific manner, and there was no 
cruelty. He certainly thought that in some casesit was a necessary operation. 

Professor PRITCHARD said they must understand that he was present as a 
visitor, and to a certain extent his mouth was stopped. There should be 
something in the record of the meeting to show that though present he made 
no reply. It would also be premature for him to say anything, in the face of 
the Birmingham meeting being so near. 

Mr. HOLLINGHAM : It may give people an idea that Professor Pritchard 
had no arguments to advance against docking. 

Professor PRITCHARD : I do not reply, as my arguments would be prema- 
ture in face of the Birmingham meeting. 

The SECRETARY : I have several letters here, and one gentleman says if 
this sort of legislation is to go on we shall not be allowed to ring pigs, or use 
the twitch, and other necessary operations ; and he supposed ladies would 
be prevented from having their ears pierced. 

Professor PRITCHARD : That is the last piece of barbarity left with us. 

The SECRETARY then proposed, “ That it is the opinion of this meeting 
that veterinary surgeons are quite justified in using their discretion in per- 
forming the operation of docking horses, and in such cases as they consider 
it necessary, it is not cruelty.” 

Prof. PRITCHARD : I go as far as that ; when it is necessary it is not cruelty. 

Mr. BARTON : We want to know when it is necessary? 

Mr. HOLLINGHAM was of opinion that no veterinary surgeon should be 
amenable to a court of law when he thought any operation was necessary. 
It did not tend to raise the dignity of the profession that they should be sum- 
moned for carrying out what they considered to be their duty. If he were 
called upon to give an opinion against any operation a brother veterinary 
surgeon chose to perform, he should decline to give it, unless it was clear that 
it was a case of unnecessary cruelty. 

The SECRETARY then withdrew his resolution in favour of the following 
one proposed by Mr. Hollingham, “That in the opinion of this society, 
veterinary surgeons should not be liable to prosecution or interference in 
consequence of docking horses, or performing any operations they may con- 
sider necessary.” , 

This was seconded by Mr. MARTIN, and carried unanimously. 

On the proposition of the SECRETARY, it was agreed mem. con.to support 
the re-election of Dr. Fleming and Professor Pritchard on the Council, and 
the election of Mr. J. Barford (Southampton). 

It was resolved that the next meeting of the society be held at Windsor, 
in June. 

Professor Pritchard had prepared a paper on the subject of “ Curb,” but it 
was resolved that, in consequence of the small attendance and the lateness 
of the hour, to defer it till the meeting at Windsor, when it was resolved to 
invite the Central Society to join them. 

On the proposition of Mr. HOLLINGHAM, seconded by Mr. BARTON, Mr. 
Walter Smithers, of Dorking, was elected a member of the society. 

Subsequently the members dined together. 


THE DEVON COUNTY VETERINARY MEDICAL ASSOCIATION. 


THE first general annual meeting of the Devon County Veterinary Medical 
Association was held at the Half-Moon Hotel, Exeter, on March 13th; the 
President, J. D. Gregory, Esq., in the chair. Present :—Messrs. Collings, 
Parsons, Thomas, Olver, W. Penhale, Jun., R. L. Penhale, Down, Roach, 
Stevens, Chase, Gibbings, Golledge, Heath, and the Secretary. 
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The minutes of the previous meeting were read and confirmed. 

Letters of apology for non-attendance were read from Messrs. Squires, 
Bloye, Endle, and J. H. Penhale. 

A letter was also read from Mr. Banham, Secretary of the National 
Veterinary Medical Association, stating the claims and advantages of the 
society. The President stated that he was one of the Council of the Asso- 
ciation, and he believed it a movement worthy of the support of the profession. 
After some little discussion the letter was allowed to lie on the table. 

The PRESIDENT then read the inaugural address. 

Gentlemen : Allow me to congratulate you most sincerely upon the estab- 
lishment of this Association, and to thank you most heartily for the position 
in which you have placed me by your unanimous vote; although, as I 
remarked to you at our preliminary meeting, I look upon it more as a respect 
paid to my age, than to any intrinsic merit you may consider me possessed 
of. But in your kindness, perhaps, you took into consideration the fact that I 
am not quite new to the duties and obligations appertaining to the office, for 
most of you are doubtless aware that as long ago as the year 1867, and the 
two following years, I was flattered by being appointed president of an asso- 
ciation then existing, and known as “The West of England Veterinary 
Medical Association,” a society which, during its existence, did, I am certain, 
much good work; for not only did it bring together members of the pro- 
fession in close, agreeable, and friendly contact, but it was the means of 
discussing and ventilating many matters which at that time were of the 
gravest importance to the profession as well as to the general public, matters 
although they may now be said to have passed into history, yet it may not be 
amiss were I to mention one or two of the principal ones. 

Gentlemen, during the time I am speaking of, that most direful and de- 
structive of all animal plagues, the Rinderpest, was in our midst, decimating 
our flocks and herds, and causing the greatest possible consternation, not 
only to their owners, but every class of the community. 

Those members of the veterinary profession who were then in active 
practice can well remember the excitement it caused (any fresh outbreak of 
Foot-and-Mouth Disease pales before it). We can also remember the asper- 
sions, the revilings, the shafts of ridicule that were thundered upon us by the 
public and the press for our supposed ignorance. We were called upon for 
cures, and we were tauntingly told that we had none to offer but the pole-axe ; 
but the profession was true to herself, we disregarded the gibes of the 
interested and ignorant, we adhered to one straightforward and truthful 
course, and we at length convinced the Government of the day, if not the 
general public, that we knew the principles that governed the propagation 
and dissemination of the disease, as well as the best means and methods to 
be adopted for its extermination. 

I believe most sincerely that the course thus pursued by us, and the light 
we threw upon this and other contagious and infectious animal diseases, 
raised us higher in the estimation of the public than we were ever before held; 
and it is flattering to feel that we helped most materially in bringing about 
subsequent legislation upon this most important matter, and I am bound to 
say that through the portals of the veterinary medical associations much of 
our knowledge was obtained. 

Gentlemen, at the time I have been speaking of, other important matters, 
more intimately connected with veterinary politics, were under discussion. 
I allude more particularly now to the efforts that were then made for the 
obtainment of the supplementary charter and the better education of the pupil. 

You are all aware that after years of agitation and opposition, not only 
from a large section of the profession, the Highland Society, and most of the 
teaching schools, the efforts of the promoters were crowned with success, and 
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the charter was obtained. Whether or not their sanguine hopes will be 
realised, and the results be equal to their cherished anticipations, are yet in 
the future. I confess to you my views are more pessimist than optimist. 
We sought for protection from the State,and we are supposed to have 
obtained it ; but has the protection given us any monopoly? Is it any more 
than protection in name? Are we not face to face with the same men, 
illiterate and uneducated, who can carry on their pursuits with the same 
impunity as before? Is it not a fact that by legalising them we have made 
them our equals? Are they not by this charter made eligible for inspector- 
ships and other appointments? and can they not call themselves any name 
they please except M.R.C.V.S.? The friends of the charter say these men 
will die out in a generation. It is quite true no new men will be allowed to 
register ; but what of that? What is to prevent the future generation 
practising as the present one? Oh! but they will not be enabled to recover 
any charges in a court of law. True ; but what is to prevent their reliance in 
the faith of their employers? The penal clause is a farce without a public 
api what private individual is there likely to prosecute breaches of 
the law? 

Gentlemen, I never was opposed to the charter, I am not now ; but I say 
this, let us not place too much reliance upon it—let us always keep in view 
that the welfare and social status of the profession must not be dependent 
upon legislative protection. With regard to the education of the pupil much 
remains yet to be done. 

I do not complain of the scientific element, I believe that has of late years 
improved, but the practical teaching is, I consider, woefully deficient ; it 
certainly has not improved, so far as I have had opportunities of judging, 
since I was a pupil some forty years ago. Are there any means of remedying 
this state of things at the schools? I fear not. Although much has been 
argued against it, the older I grow the more I am convinced of the necessity 
of apprenticeship ; my views are the same as they were in 1867. There was 
another subject I well remember introducing at one of our old meetings : 
it was the desirability of establishing a higher grade in the profession— 
“ An Institute of Fellows.” I remember saying that all those who have been in 
practice some years must feel that, for want of stimulus, we get somewhat 
rusty upon many points connected with the scientific branches of the 
profession, and I believed that if some scheme could be carried out whereby 
an honourable distinction might be obtained, it would have the effect of 
inducing many of us to apply ourselves to that end, and I felt convinced 
the profession would profit by it. I need scarcely tell you that years after 
that time the Fellowship Degree was instituted and became law, and I have 
every reason to believe that it, in a great measure, resulted from my suggestion. 

Gentlemen, I have simply brought those matters to your notice to show 
that the voice of such associations as the one you have formed, and which 
we have met to-day to inaugurate, did, even in the old days, exercise influences 
for good. 

At the time I am alluding to, few associations of the kind, comparatively, 
existed ; but as their advantages became better known they-gradually increased, 
until there is now, as you know, scarcely a county in England that does not 
possess one or more, and surely it would have been a disgrace to the great 
county of Devon had we any longer remained without one. I congratulate 
you most sincerely on the formation of ‘‘ The Devon County Veterinary 
Medical Association,” and I hopeand trust it will live longer thanits predecessor. 
That want of success was attributable, I am convinced, to the extent of its area, 
and its migratory character, for if it did not extend from John o’ Groat’s to the 
Land’s End, it went from Plymouth to Southampton, from Bideford to Cardiff. 
It was hoped tha by bringing the meetings occasionally almost to each mem- 
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ber’s door, the interest would be longer kept up; but this proved to bea 
fallacy, and the association languished, not from want of funds or subjects for 
discussion, but from paucity of attendance. Members found it inconvenient 
to leave their homes and business for two days at a time, to say nothing of 
the expense, and eventually the society died of inanition. I hope in avoiding 
one extreme we shall not fall into the other; it remains to be seen whether 
we may be able to enlist a sufficient number of members in the now proposed 
circumscribed area to keep up its general interest. I hope we may. 

I consider it the bounden duty of every member of the profession, resident 
within the county at least, to become a member of this Association, and we 
shall hail with much pleasure and with open arms any member outside its 
boundary who may be good enough to join us. We should each and all 
consider ourselves responsible for its well doing, and be strictly jealous of his 
own and his fellow-worker’s honour. 

We should encourage by every possible means that feeling of clanship and 
good-fellowship which, I think, you will join with me in saying does not exist at 
all times with us. This should not be ; as members of a liberal profession we 
should endeavour to falsify that vulgar aphorism, “that two of a trade can 
never agree.” 

Let us hope sincerely that our banding together may be the means of 
forming new friendships and cementing old ones, and that we may be led to 
feel that any honour or distinction which may fall to the lot of any individual 
member may be deemed an honour conferred upon us all, and we should do 
all and everything that in us lie to raise the social status of the profession. 
That we have improved in this respect of late years none can venture to deny— 
let it be no fault of ours if the improvement be not continuous ; even Royalty 
has within the last few days shown us more than ordinary encouragement, as 
evinced by the presentation of three of our members at one of the Queen’s 
Levees ; this, although not unprecedented, has been at least rare, and it may 
fairly be considered a source of congratulation to us as a profession. 

Gentlemen, let us not be discouraged if those whose duty it is do not at 
once join our standard ; for very shame they must come to us in time. 

Let us hope that we may find a sufficient amount of matter for discussion 
to keep up the interest of our meetings. Some of us may think that the path 
before us is a beaten and barren one, and the fruit all gathered. This is not 
so; there must and will be fresh subjects always cropping up to demand 
our attention and consideration. 

Gentlemen, at this moment there is, I believe, a comparative lull in 
professional politics ; there is nothing of what may be called burning matter 
to demand our attention, but it has occurred to me there are some subjects 
worth introducing to your notice to-day of sufficient importance to call forth 
some expression of opinion from you; one is—* The Administration of 
Medicine by Tracheal Injection ;” another, the subject of “ Docking Horses.” 

Tothose of us who are practising in rural districts—most here present are— 
I look upon the first as a subject of much importance. I need scarcely call 
to your minds the great mortality which attends, in some seasons of the year, 
the presence of stronguli in the bronchial tubes of young cattle and lambs, 
and the unsatisfactory results of our usual modes of treatment. The treat- 
ment as advised and set forth in the February number of Zhe Veterinarian 
is a novelty, but it bears upon its surface the semblance of success. The 
operation in itself, as described, is a very simple one—A small incision is 
made in the skin, with the point of a lancet, about midway down the neck ; 
then,tby means of a hypodermic syringe with a large-sized needle charged with 
the medicament, it is passed into the trachea. If this injected matter can be 
passed, as the introducer of the operation says it can, without its producing 
the disagreeable consequences which we have always been led to believe 
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must ensue from foreign substances entering that tube, it is but reasonable to 
suppose how much more efficacious the remedy must be when brought into 
direct contact with the parasite than by its having to traverse the whole 
course of the digestive and circulatory system of the patient. 

I hope those of you who may have opportunities of testing the advantages 
of this mode of treatment will not fail to do so, and at some future time give 
us the benefit of your experience. 

The subject of “‘ Docking Horses ”,is at this moment exciting much attention 
and controversy, not only of the veterinary profession, but that of breeders 
and owners of horses, the Society for the Prevention of Cruelty, anti-vivesec- 
tionists, and a host of others. Very much has been written and spoken upon 
the subject—a great deal of sense as well as a vast amount of nonsense—the 
opponents of the operation grounding their objections principally upon the 
score of cruelty, the favourers upon that of utility. No conscientious member 
of our profession would, I am certain, inflict unnecessary pain on a dumb 
animal ; but we are occasionally called upon to perform operations for safety 
and the prevention of accidents to the users of horses, notably castration, and 
with it we may fairly class ‘‘ docking.” 

That acertain’amount of pain attends this operation we must all admit ; but 
when properly and skilfully performed, that pain is reduced to a minimum, 
and I am decidedly of opinion that the temporary pain it produces is more 
than counterbalanced by the advantages attending it. I have been in active 
practice for a period of forty years, during which time I have been called 
upon to operate on hundreds of horses and colts, and I cannot call to my 
recollection an instance where any untoward effects attended it ; but I have 
seen innumerable instances where-much unnecessary suffering has been 
caused by the unskilful performance of the operation, and it behoves us to 
protest as strongly as we can against the rude and often brutal way in which 
it is oftentimes performed by unqualified persons. 

With your permission, I should like before we separate to-day to submit 
to you a resolution upon the subject, and thus invite your opinions as freely 
as I have expressed mine. 

I believe this has been done at some other association meetings, and some 
gentleman went so faras to give notice of motion on the subject at a meeting 
of the Council of the Royal College of Veterinary Surgeons ; but it was 
pointed out that it was beyond the power of the Council to entertain it, and 
the matter was withdrawn ; but it is a question with which we, as an associa- 
tion, can legitimately deal, and I will by-and-by ask you to do so. 

I have strung together these few remarks without method, and I fear they 
will not prove of much interest to you. I meant in addition to have called 
your attention {to the subject of preventable diseases, and to legislation 
bearing upon them ; but, unfortunately, more of late than formerly, I have felt 
the habit of procrastination growing upon me, and have put off from day to 
day getting ready something more worth talking to you about, until I have 
found myself at last, from pressure of frofessional and other matters, with 
little time at my disposal ; but I am sure you will believe me when I tell you 
that, notwithstanding my shortcomings, I am looking forward with as much 
pleasure and hope to the well-doing and success of this Association as are 
any of its younger members. 

In conclusion, I must again beg you to accept my best and heartfelt thanks 
for the kindness and indulgence you have shown me in placing me in the 
proud position of your first President, and I much regret that I have not 
offered you an address worthy of your acceptance. 

An important discussion on docking then followed, in which nearly all those 
present took part. 

Mr. PARSONS said he was in favour of docking for many reasons. It often 
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added greatly to the beauty of the animal so operated on, whilst others were 
positively dangerous to drive unless a portion of the tail had been amputated. 
He regarded the question of fees as quite a secondary matter, and one which 
should carry no weight in a question of this kind. He deprecated the 
manner in which horses were sometimes docked by unskilled persons; he 
was now treating a case of Tetanus from brutal docking by an amateur ; the 
tail was badly hacked with a knife and then ligatured, and not cauterised. He 
begged to move the following resolution :—* It is the opinion of the members 
of the Devon County Veterinary Medical Association now assembled, that 
as the docking of horses is a surgical operation, requiring skill for its perform- 
ance, it should only be performed by qualified members of the veterinary 
profession.” 

Mr. GOLLEDGE seconded. 

Mr. CHASE could quite endorse what Mr. Parsons had said; he had 
treated what he believed to be a similar case of Tetanus, which, he had no 
doubt, arose from unskilled docking ; the tail was badly butchered, and a 
short time afterwards Tetanus set in. He believed there were numerous 
instances in which docking was highly necessary. 

Mr. STEVENS also recorded a case where Gangrene had set in after 
mutilation of the tail by an inexperienced person. 

Mr. THOMAS thought the subject was one which should be thoroughly 
discussed and ventilated. Some horses were rendered more useful after 
docking, and their value enhanced. When the operation was properly per- 
formed, the pain produced was infinitesimal, and the slight temporary 
inconvenience occasioned was more than compensated by the improved 
appearance of the animal. 

Mr. OLVER did not think it absolutely necessary to dock horses ; although 
it was a common practice, and one which could not be stopped. He did not 
believe the operation was an act of cruelty, and should continue to dock 
horses as long as they were brought to him for the purpose. He thought his 
opinion in his own court would carry as much weight as any other which 
might be brought to oppose him. 

Mr. COLLINGs thought it a matter of fashion, and those who were now 
leading the agitation against this operation were themselves victims to the 
same god. He should support the resolution, for he considered in many 
instances the operation was highly desirable, and even necessary. If we did 
not dock our horses it would be impossible for English breeders and dealers 
to compete with the Irish and French. After briefly describing the method 
of performing the operation in France, where it is conducted on the same 
principles as the amputation of any other limb, he said that unless we could 
bring sufficient moral weight to show the public that it was a necessary opera- 
tion, we should be liable to be pounced on at any moment ; he would there- 
fore advise our joining the Mutual Defence Association, and try a test case. 

Mr. PENHALE, jun., thought that good must arise from a discussion on the 
matter by veterinary surgeons, the persons best qualified to judge on the 
subject. It appeared that there was a unanimity of feeling as to the operation. 
We all thought it necessary and desirable, and causing but little pain; he 
should therefore continue to dock as heretofore. 

Mr. GIBBINGS also concurred with the opinion expressed by the members 
present, and considered the objections raised by the opponents of docking 
very far-fetched ; he should therefore support the resolution. 

The PRESIDENT thought we should expiess our opinions freely and unitedly 
against those who were trying to gain popularity by raising a questionable 
opposition against the operation, which, in his opinion, caused very little pain 
or inconvenience ; he had been operating on animals in this way for forty 
years, and no bad results of any kind had followed. 
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The resolution was then put to the meeting, and carried unanimously. 

Mr. THOMAS then moved that, as several members from Somerset and 
Cornwall were joining the Association, it would be wise to alter its name, 
and instead of being called “Devon County,” it should be known as the 
“Western Counties Veterinary Medical Association.” This was seconded 
and carried, Mr. Olver being also unanimously elected a vice-president of the 
Association. 

Mr. COLLINGS moved, and Mr. PENHALE, jun., seconded a vote of thanks 
to the President for his very able and interesting address, at the same time 
expressing a hope that he would allow it to appear in print. 

Resolved, after a cordial invitation from Mr. Thomas, that the society hold 
its next meeting in Plymouth, on Thursday, September 25th. 

The members then dined together, after which the usual loyal and 
patriotic toasts were proposed and duly responded to. 

W. PENHALE, Hon. Sec. 


LANCASHIRE VETERINARY MEDICAL ASSOCIATION. 


THE annual meeting and dinner of this Association was held at the 
Grosvenor Hotel, Manchester, on Friday, the 7th of March. 

Present—Peter Taylor, Esq., in the chair, and with him Professor Williams, 
Dr. Priestly, Dr. Westmoreland, Dr. Holmes, Messrs. T. Greaves, Wm. 
Whittle, R. Reynolds, G. Morgan, Jos. Carter, W. Broughton, T. H. 
Simcocks, W. A. Taylor, T. Briggs, Jno. Lawson, H. J. Cartwright, T. 
Hopkin, E. Faulkner, J. W. T. Moore, J. S. Hurndall, T. B. Cockshoot, 
Wm. Woods, jun., P. Walker, E. Kitchen, S. Locke, A. W. Briggs, H. 
Ferguson, F. Blakeway, — Barrett, C. Phillips, W. Dacre, A. Lawson, 
A. M. Michaelis, J. L. Barling, J. Bunnell, L. W. Delacherois, J. W. Ingram, 
T. Mann, R. J. Redman, J. Handley, N. Packman, M. J. Roberts, W. 
Davidson, and the Secretary, J. B. Wolstenholme—in all, forty-four members 
and friends. 

Letters apologising for non-attendance were received from Dr. Fleming, 
Sir F. Fitzwygram, Professors McCall, Pritchard, Axe, McFadyean, Walley, 
and Lewis, also from Dr. Gamgee, Dr. Mules, and eighty-six other 
gentlemen. 

Mr. E. FAULKNER proposed that Mr. Arthur New, M.R.C.V.S., of 
Worsley, be a member of this Association. This was seconded by Mr. S. 
LOcKE, and carried unanimously. 

The SECRETARY proposed that Mr. J. S. Hurndall, M.R.C.V.S., of 
Liverpool, and Mr. G. Gartside Mayor, M.R.C.V.S., of Kirkham, near 
Preston, be members of this Association. This was seconded by Mr. J. W. T. 
Moorg, and carried unanimously. 

As the term of office as member of Council held by Mr. Thomas Greaves 
expires this year, Mr. WM. WHITTLE proposed that Mr. Greaves, who has 
so long and ably represented this Association in Council, be again our 
nominee; this was seconded by Mr. JOHN Lawson, and carried 
unanimously. 

Proposed by Mr. THOMAS BRIGGS, and seconded by Mr. WHITTLE, that 
the office-bearers, together with Messrs. Hopkin, W. A. Taylor, and E. 
Faulkner, be appointed as Election Committee, to further the candidature 
of Mr. Greaves. Carried unanimously. 

Mr. S. LocKE then moved “that the next ordinary meeting be post- 
poned until the third Wednesday in April ; seconded by Mr. W. A. TAYLOR, 
and carried unanimously. 

The PRESIDENT then read his inaugural address as follows :— 
Gentlemen,— Nineteen years ago I occupied the office of President of 
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this society, and to-day, by your extreme kindness, I find myself in the same 
honourable position. 

That great benefits have accrued to our profession by the formation and 
growth of veterinary medical societies is undeniable, and their importance 
must ever be great so long as their proceedings are conducted on right prin- 
ciples. They promote and guard our interests, and at the same time keep a 
watchful eye on the length and breadth of our profession. At the delibera- 
tions of the members much that is scientifically and practically interesting 
and instructive takes place. I look upon the duties of membership of one of 
these societies as of paramount importance if we are desirous—and I feel 
sure we all are—to raise the status of our profession to equality with other 
learned professions. Combination, having progress for its object, must 
sooner or later bring forth good fruit. 

Whilst we note the progress of our local societies, and the increase in their 
number, we find recently sprung up another association, not having for its 
objects the overshadowing or disparagement of the local ones, but founded for 
higher purposes. Gentlemen, we shall have the great honour of receiving 
and welcoming to our city in July next the National Veterinary Association, 
a society which numbers amongst its members many of the most eminent 
veterinarians of the day, and I sincerely hope that not only every member of 
the Lancashire Society, but every Lancashire practitioner, will join the 
National Association, and endeavour to his utmost to assist in making the July 
meeting an undoubted success. 

The objects of the National Association are by this pretty well known to 
the majority of us, but for the information of the minority I extract the 
following from the Rules— 

“ The objects of the Association are to promote and advance veterinary 
medical and allied sciences, and maintain the honour and interests of the 
veterinary profession by the aid of all or any of the following :— 

“1, By holding general meetings of the members of the Association and 
profession generally, from time to time, in various parts of the country, for 
the discussion of veterinary topics, etc. 

“2. By the publication of the proceedings of meetings of, or other infor- 
mation pertaining to the Association, as the Council may determine. 

“3. By granting sums of money out of the funds, or assisting in obtaining 
grants from Government or elsewhere, for investigating animal diseases, or 
otherwise promoting veterinary science. 

“4. By such other lawful things as are incidental or conducive to the 
attainment of the above objects.” 

Founded on such a basis, and given the thorough support of the profession, 
I fail to see why the National Veterinary Association, by its discussions, de- 
liberations, and decisions, should not prove of great value to the nation. 
Many and important are the questions in relation to our live stock, both 
from the point of view of the producer and consumer. There is a wide 
field for consideration in the nature, causes, treatment, prevention, and sup- 
pression of the various contagious and infectious diseases which annually 
destroy thousands of our horses, cattle, sheep, and swine. 

The working of the Contagious Diseases (Animals) Act has been in many 
respects unsatisfactory, and the manner in which veterinary inspectors are 
appointed, both by the Privy Council and local authorities, ought at once to 
be reformed. 

The length of time over which the present visitation of Foot-and-mouth 
Disease has extended, is certainly deplorable, and points to inefficiency in 
the machinery which has been brought into action with the object of stamp- 
ing out the disease. It is even now matter for congratulation that, through 
the force of circumstances and external pressure, the Government have been 
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induced to bring forward a Bill to amend the Contagious Diseases (Animals) 
Act. The Duke of Richmond has also introduced in the House of Lords a 
Bill, having for its object the prohibition of the importation of live cattle 
from countries where Foot-and-mouth Disease is known to exist. It is to be 
hoped both measures may become law. 

I hope the day is not far distant when fully qualified veterinary surgeons 
shall hold the posts of inspectors of meat, and also of public health officers, 
in so far as regards the sanitary conditions of the various Aaditats of the 
domestic animals, the inspection of milk-shops, dairies, etc. 

In my former address I reviewed our profession, commencing with the 
year 1791, when, to his honour be it said, that enlightened Frenchman, 
St. Bel, came over to our great metropolis, and with the aid of a council 
opened a teaching school in London, thus placing our profession for the 
first time on a scientific educational basis. This school or college has, as 
you are aware, continued to grow in power and worth under six successive 
learned principals, and has been the means of educating a large number of 
men, some of whom at the present time occupy eminent positions as pro- 
fessors and practitioners. This institution is now under the very able 
direction of our most estimable and learned friend, Professor Robertson, 
who, with the aid of his colleagues, I doubt not, will to the utmost of his 
power, endeavour to make it an efficient and scientific teaching school. 

There is still the old college in Clyde Street, Edinburgh, opened by that 
indefatigable and learned man, the late Professor Dick, in the year 1823. 
His memory will ever live in veterinary history for the great and noble 
works he did for our science and art, and for the great number of eminent 
veterinarians he sent forth from his college. The Clyde Street School is 
now ably presided over by Professor Walley, whose ambition is to do good 
and honourable service by thoroughly teaching the students attending the 
institution. 

Then there is the New Veterinary College, Edinburgh, a new and 
elaborate building, containing all the latest and greatest improvements for 
accurate and careful teaching. It has as its founder and principal, Pro- 
fessor Williams, a man who has by his teaching and literary efforts probably 
done as much as any living individual for the advancement of our profes- 
sion. All honour is due to him. 

There is also another efficient teaching school in Glasgow, presided over 
by Professor McCall, its founder, a very able and distinguished teacher. 

All our teaching schools are doing good and excellent work in scientifically 
educating a great number of students. 

I hear it is likely that ere long a veterinary teaching school will be 
opened in Dublin. If such a school be founded, I sincerely trust the 
authorities may be induced to forego their intention to apply for power to 
institute diploma-granting examinations. However many teaching institu- 
tions there may be, let us one and all oppose to the utmost any addition 
to the one-portal entrance to the profession at the present time existing. 

During recent years the members of our representative body—the Council 
of the Royal College of Veterinary Surgeons—have been doing good work. 
By their foresight, discretion, and tact, aided by the kindness and assist- 
ance of friends in Scotland, they succeeded in prevailing upon the High- 
land and Agricultural Society to cease holding examinations, and grant 
veterinary diplomas. This agreement has, as it were, been the means of 
consolidating the profession, by causing the students from the various 
colleges to present themselves for examination before one Board of Exami- 
ners appointed by the Royal College of Veterinary Surgeons. 

The Council have imposed a progressive matriculation examination, and 
also enforced a three years’ collegiate training. 
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" Our profession was granted a charter in the year 1844, which gave us cer- 
tain privileges and rights, and ordered and created certain laws to govern 
and direct the examinations, the disbursement of funds, and the regulation 
of all other business pertaining to the Royal College. The charter iurther 
specifies that there shall be a Council, consisting of not more than thirty-one 
members, to direct and manage the concerns of the body corporate, six 
members of the Council to retire annually, who shall be eligible for re- 
election. It also sets forth that a general meeting of the corporate body 
shall be held annually on the first Monday in the month of May, to be con- 
vened by advertisement in certain newspapers, at which meeting a synopsis 
of the year’s work shall be presented. Any member of the College present 
may, with the permission of the President, address the meeting, and condemn 
or uphold the actions of the Council during the past year, or offer suggestions 
for the future welfare of the profession. But, gentlemen, statements and 
allusions of a personal nature are sometimes mace, which often do harm by 
unjustly wounding the feelings of members of Council, who are, I can safely 
and truthfully state, actuated by the purest and best motives in their 
endeavours to promote the legislation for and administration of the affairs of 
the College. 

The first supplemental charter granted power to the Council of the College 
to create by election and examination a new class of members, designated 
“ Fellows.” Within six months of the date of the charter the Council elected 
as Fellows some seventy-six members without examination. Now, in order 
to be eligible for examination for the degree of Fellow, a candidate must 
have practised his profession in an honourable manner for five years, or been 
a professor in a veterinary school, attained the age of twenty-six years, and 
also complied with certain rules and regulations. The fee for this examina- 
tion is fifteen guineas. What advantages does the degree of Fellow confer 
on the holder beyond the honour of a higher title? These, that after the 
23rd day of August, 1886—but two years from the present time—only 
Fellows will be eligible to become members of Council, orto serve as members 
of the Board of Examiners, save and except those gentlemen serving as 
members of Council at the time the ninth clause of the charter comes 
into operation. This is an important fact, to which I have thought it well to 
direct your attention. 

The second supplemental charter enabled the College to ratify the treaty 
with the Highland and Agricultural Society to which I have before alluded. 
This charter has been of immense service in consolidating our position, by 
constituting the profession one corporate body, possessing one Examining 
Board, and granting one diploma. 

Last year a third supplemental charter was sought, for the purpose of 
empowering the College to compel candidates to serve an apprenticeship 
with a qualified veterinary surgeon prior to obtaining the diploma, and also 
for power to raise the examination fees if necessary. In consequence of 
opposition, the pupilage clause was struck out. 

I must not overlook the fact that in the year 1881 the Royal College of 
Veterinary Surgeons applied for and obtained the Veterinary Surgeons Act. 
With the advent of the present year the operation of the seventeenth clause 
came into force. It is now illegal for any one who is not a Fellow or 
member of the Royal College, or who does not possess the certificate of the 
Highland and Agricultural Society of Scotland, or is not registered as an 
“existing practitioner,” to describe himself as a veterinary surgeon or a 
practitioner of veterinary surgery or any branch thereof. Any infringement 
of this clause renders the perpetrator of the same, on conviction, liable to a 
fine not exceeding twenty pounds. In order to obtain this concession and 
other privileges, we were compelled to register as existing practitioners men 
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who had never studied the profession in a scientific manner, and who had 
blindly practised the art. It is almost needless to add that in this instance 
the question of vested interests was not ignored by Parliament. As the num- 
ber of existing practitioners cannot increase, it follows that in time to come 
our profession will bea strictly scientific, as well asa legally-constituted body. 

There has recently been an agitation amongst our Scotch brethren, having 
for its object the alteration of the representation of the profession on the 
Council Board. They would apportion the representatives of the profession 
thus. To England and Wales twelve, to Scotland eight, and to Ireland four. 
This proposition I lay before you as it has reached me. On the face of it it 
seems feasible and right, but I apprehend it could not be carried into effect 
without a special charter. Then, again, would our Scotch and Irish friends, 
when elected, attend to their dutiesin London? From past history this would 
appear doubtful. That both Scotch and Irish members of the profession 
ought to have a fair representation on the Council, no one, I venture to think, 
will attempt to deny, but as yet no really practicable scheme for such direct 
representation has been formulated. 

When I review our profession, I most solemnly assure you I feel grieved 
to see the amount of dissent, discord, and jealousy there still exists in our 
ranks, and the little brotherly love and toleration that is shown for one 
another or for the profession we represent. And when I survey the horizon, 
there is arising and sowing embers of discord that startling spectre, “The 
Docking of Horses’ Tails,” or the “Fashionable Mutilation of Animals.” 
What a picture, gentlemen! Professor versus professor, veterinary surgeon 
versus veterinary surgeon, the administrator of the law bewildered in his 
attempt to arrive at a just verdict. Truly may it be said, “ When doctors 
disagree, who shall decide?” As a solution to this question, I would propose 
that the whole profession be canvassed, and let the majority decide whether 
or not the exercise of the operation of amputation of the tail by qualified 
veterinary surgeons should continue to be performed. 

There is a great future in store for us, but its realisation will depend upon 
individual and collective investigation of animal diseases, their nature, treat- 
ment, suppression, and prevention. 

The extensive range of our profession, including as it does the study of 
the normal and abnormal conditions of the horse, ox, sheep, dog, and other 
animals, surely demands that candidates for our diploma should possess a 
liberal education. Let us, then, insist upon their having a sound and 
thorough general and technical knowledge. The time has nowarrived when, 
if we are to progress and keep pace with our enlightened French and Ger- 
man brothers, we must demand for our veterinary pupils a better and 
higher general training. ‘The opportunities for obtaining this are yearly in- 
creasing. In addition to our older universities and colleges, there are many 
provincial colleges, such as the Owen’s College, or Victoria University in this 
city, Mason’s College, near Birmingham, the Yorkshire College at Leeds, 
and many public schools, all offering great and important facilities for the 
study of the various branches of science and art. I am afraid, gentlemen, 
many of us are behind. We must awake, arise, and march onward, or we 
shall be left hopelessly in the rear. Granted that a higher education of the 
veterinary surgeon is necessary, let us be resolved to have it. 

Veterinary students would do well to read Dr. Cameron’s address, deli- 
vered at the opening ceremony of the Glasgow Veterinary College last 
October. Its perusal is calculated to make one feel one’s individual little- 
ness, and yet it calls aloud to every member of our profession to do his 
utmost to advance a noble calling. 

During recent years the study of the so-called germ theory of disease 
has been prosecuted with great vigour by many eminent scientists. Their 
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labours have been, in numerous instances, crowned with success, and the ten- 
dency of their conclusions points more and more to the importance of pre- 
vention by inoculation, rather than to the value of any particular remedial 
agents. Splenic Apoplexy, Anthrax, Variola, Tuberculosis, Swine Fever, 
Fowl Cholera, Rabies, and Hydrophobia, and other very fatal maladies, 
have been, by recent experimental research, proved to be due to the pres- 
ence of disease-producing microbes. It has further been demonstrated that 
by inoculation with properly cultivated and attenuated virus, healthy 
animals can be afforded protection against subsequent attacks of some of 
these specific diseases. 

As yet, however, no satisfactory method of cultivating the specific microbe 
of Cattle Plague, Pleuro-pneumonia Contagiosa, Foot-and-mouth Disease, 
etc., has been discovered. Doubtless, this and other problems of vast 
importance will ere long be solved. 

In the meantime, gentlemen, it behoves us, as ordinary practitioners, to 
make ourselves acquainted with the various scientific discoveries in patho- 
logy, surgery, medicine, and allied subjects, so that we may be more able 
to render aid in the cure and prevention of disease, in the relief of pain, and 
in the promotion of health in the lower animals, and thus help to increase 
our cherished country’s wealth. 

After some of the topics brought forward in this address had been spoken 
to by the members, a hearty vote of thanks was accorded the President for 
his able paper. 

The SECRETARY then read communications received from Mr. H. L. 
Simpson, of Windsor, relative to the motion he has given notice to bring 
forward in Council. 

After some discussion, Mr. A. LAWSON moved, and Mr. T. HOPKIN 
seconded, the following resolution :—‘‘ That the operation of docking horses, 
where scientifically carried out by a duly-qualified veterinary surgeon, is 
perfectly justifiable.” This was submitted to the meeting and carried 
unanimously. 

This concluded the business of the evening. The members and guests 
then took dinner, and the usual loyal, patriotic, and professional toasts were 
duly honoured. J. B. WOLSTENHOLME, Hon, Sec. 


SCOTTISH METROPOLITAN VETERINARY MEDICAL 
ASSOCIATION. 


THE second annual conjoint meeting and dinner of the Scottish Metro- 
politan, West of Scotland, and Scottish Central Veterinary Medical Societies, 
were heldin the Waterloo Hotel, Edinburgh, on Friday, 22nd February, 1884. 
There was a large attendance of members and visitors. Amongst those 
present were—Mr,. C. Phillips, A.V.D., 3rd Dragoon Guards, retiring 
President of the Scottish Metropolitan Society ; Mr. M’Gregor, President of 
the North of England Society ; Mr. Campbell, President of the West of 
Scotland Society ; Mr. Spreull, President of the Scottish Central Society ; 
Principals Walley, Williams, and McCall; Professors Baird, McQueen, 
McFadyean, and Lewis; Messrs. Rutherford, W. O. Williams, Grey, 
P. Moir, A. Baird, A.V.D., Aitken, Borthwick, Connachie, Connachie, jun., 
Cunningham, Aitken (Dalkeith), Hutton, Fairbairn, Cameron, T. Greaves, 
(Manchester), Boyd, Pottie, H. Hunter, Dr. Hunter, A. Robinson, W. W. 
Smart, Mulvey, Storie, W. Cassells, Weir, J. Black, Burnett, Constable, Clark, 
Macfarlane, R. Mitchell, Young, Dalling, Bryce, Robson, Bisset, Thomson 
(Aberdeen), Dewar, Campbell, Baillie Anderson, Robb, Blue, and others. 
The honorary secretary and!treasurer, Mr. RUTHERFORD, read the minutes 
of the previous meeting, which were approved of. In submitting his report, 
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he said the Association had no pretensions to wealth. They had, however, 
vaid all their dues, except the expense of their meeting that night, and they 
nad a balance of £24 8s. 11d. 

Mr. PHILLIPS, the retiring President, in vacating the chair in favour of 
Principal Walley, briefly complimented the Association on the progress it had 
been making, and expressed the pleasure it afforded him to act as president 
ever since they conferred on him the honour of that appointment. 

On taking the chair, Principal WALLEY thanked them for the honour they 
had done him, and added that he would be happy to do all in his power for the 
success of the Association. 

Mr. RUTHERFORD had pleasure in calling upon Professor Lewis to be his 
successor as honorary secretary and treasurer; and on assuming these 
offices, Professor Lewis acknowledged the honour conferred upon him. 

Mr. CONNACHIE, Selkirk, in proposing a hearty vote of thanks to Mr. 
Phillips and Mr. Rutherford, complimented them upon the very able 
— in which they had discharged their duties during their tenure of 
office. 

Mr. BoRTHWICK, Kirkliston, seconded the motion, which was carried 
unanimously. 

Mr. RUTHERFORD proposed that Messrs. Finlay Dun, Edinburgh ; Bur- 
nett, of Maybole ; and Hume, of Haddington, be elected members of the 
Scottish Metropolitan Veterinary Medical Association. 

The PRESIDENT seconded the motion, which was carried unanimously. 

The PRESIDENT then nominated Mr. James Pow, of Jedburgh, and Mr. 
Wm. Cassells, of Lanark, for election at the next meeting. 

The PRESIDENT proposed that the revised rules of the Association, which 
had been discussed and approved of at the previous meetings, should be 
accepted. 

The motion was seconded by Mr. CONNACHIE, and unanimously 
agreed to, 

The PRESIDENT then said : The private business of the Scottish Metro- 
politan Veterinary Medical Association being concluded, I now pass on to the 
business of the meeting itself. The chief matter before us is the considera- 
tion of a report as to the memorial regarding the representation of Scotland 
in the Council. Mr. Cunningham, who has had charge of the matter, will 
tell us what has been done. 

Mr. CUNNINGHAM then gave a summary of the memorial to which the 
Chairman referred. He said that the memorial was from the three societies 
asking the Royal College to change the present mode of election of members 
of Council, from an annual general vote of the profession, to the Parliamentary 
or constituency system. That was done in terms of a resolution passed at a 
meeting of the societies held in December, 1882. The adoption of the pro- 
posed method was supported on three grounds, namely, justice, expediency, 
and the beneficial effect it would have on the profession. Its object was to 
divide the country into as many constituencies as there are members of 
Council, and to give each constituency the power within itself to return its 
own representative to the Council, leaving its members free to choose a 
representative from whatever district of the country they pleased. The 
result would be that there would be thirty representatives in the Council sent 
by various sections throughout the country. Scottish practitioners would 
have six direct representatives on the Council. Each veterinary college would 
have one; and the whole plan would be much more easily carried out than 
the present one. The papers were sent off at the end of February, 1883. The 
secretary acknowledged receipt, and for eleven months they heard nothing 
more of the matter ; a letter was then received, stating that the proposed 
scheme could not be entertained, as the charter did not allow of any alteration 
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in the mode of election. He was not surprised at the decision of the Council. 
It was exactly what he anticipated. The Council, instead of entering into a 
friendly consideration of the merits or demerits of the case, had fallen back 
on the technical objection that the charter did not allow any alteration of the 
mode of election. They knew that the mode of election was formerly by a 
show of hands, and nowit was by voting papers. If the charter could em- 
power them to alter the mode of election in the past, it might do so now. 
The Council was filled by men sent from populous centres. It had its 
superabundance of men from London and Lancashire. If any one wanted 
to see the London centralising system in perfection, he need only go and see 
the veterinary system in operation. Two remedies for this state of matters 
presented themselves. The one is to follow Professor Dick’s example, and 
try once more to get a charter for themselves ; the other, to journey to Lon- 
don and endeavour to reform the Council. Ifthe profession in Scotland, the 
Scottish colleges, and those who had been educated at Scottish colleges, liked 
to stand together they could get a charter of their own; but if they leant to 
the Royal College, the chance of reforming the Council was very small. They 
must remember that they were five to one against them—1500 in England, 
and only 300 in Scotland. On the Council there were twenty-two from 
England, one from Ireland, and two from Scotland. Unless they adopted 
some better plan than the present one, they would continue to have twelve 
examiners from the other side of the Border, and only one from Scot- 
land, and Scotland would simply be a sort of appendage to the Royal 
College. 

The PRESIDENT said there are very few who will question the advisability 
of altering the mode of election ; and it will only be by pressure from the 
Associations that this will be brought about. He thought every one would 
agree with him that Mr. Cunningham should receive a hearty vote of thanks 
for the trouble he had taken in the matter. 

The PRESIDENT then delivered his address. 


GENTLEMEN,—In accordance with custom, it is my privilege and duty, 
of taking the presidential chair, to address a few remarks to you on the 
general aspects of matters connected with the Association, and with the 
profession generally. I presume you will all agree with me when I say 
that the amount of vitality exhibited, and the amount of work done by 
associations like this in connection with any professional body, will be, to 
a large extent, the measure of the vitality and progress of that body; 
at any rate, the progress made by our profession during the last fifteen 
or twenty years has gone on side by side with the advance and the 
increase in numbers of veterinary medical societies. 

We have but to look back comparatively a few years, to the days when 
the only associations which existed were those in connection with the 
colleges. Now there are about fourteen extra scholastic societies ; and 
what, in my opinion, is of even greater consequence, is the fact that 
from these societies this and similar meetings have originated, and 
promise to become a more marked feature in their workings as each year 
passes by. As you are all probably aware, the first meeting of this kind, 
in Scotland, was held at Glasgow last year under the same auspices as 
this. That meeting was a success and an encouragement, and I trust 
this may be even more successful and more encouraging. 

When I accepted the position of President of the Scottish Metropolitan 
Veterinary Medical Association, and realised that its acceptance involved 
an address, I felt for a moment nonplussed, and wished that the task 
had fallen to the lot of some other member, but on reflection I felt, and 
do now feel, rather glad than otherwise that such a task lay before me, 
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as so many topics of vital importance to the profession presented them- 
selves to my mind’s eye, that I felt I had sufficient matter out of which 
to construct a presidential address, and in dealing with that matter I 
shall not shrink from what, under some circumstances, is very dis- 
agreeable—viz., saying what I think. In the first place, I take it that 
such societies as these have one important function, 7.2, the improve- 
ment of every individual member, both intellectually and professionally ; 
the discussions which are carried on in such meetings are not only a 
corollary, they are a continuation of the education obtained during our 
scholastic career. They prevent practitioners from getting into that 
worst of all habits—neglect of intellectual pursuits; they tend to break 
down the barriers which the routine of daily practice erects between 
them and science, and they are the means by which they keep themselves 
abreast of the times in which they live. 

Holding this opinion, you will not be surprised when I express my regret 
that some of the leading members of our profession endeavour to throw cold 
water on the efforts of some of us to improve our position by keeping up 
technical knowledge, and showing to other scientific bodies that we are no 
backsliders, but rather that we are determined to command the respect of all 
intelligent men by making ourselves intellectually their equals. It is a great 
mistake to suppose that when a man leaves the precincts of his a/ma mater 
he has done with technical matters. Ifhe deliberately chooses to ignore them, 
he must not be surprised if scientific men around him take him at his own 
valuation, and dub him an ignoramus ; and I would suggest that in place of 
writing a tirade against those who employ in their addresses to such associa- 
tions as these simple technical terms, understood by all second-year students, 
certain members of our profession should purchase a dictionary, and from its 
perusal gain the knowledge they seem to lack. 

Veterinary medical associations have, however, other functions than that of 
intellectual improvement ; they have a political and a professional function, 
and it is quite within the province of such meetings as this that everything 
which has any influence on the progress of the profession should be considered, 
and I shall deal seriatém with the various subjects upon which I feel assured 
the minds of most of you have dwelt during the past twelve months, and if 
my remarks develop a scholastic meaning, you will, I hope, pardon me when 
you reflect that we dwell in the greatest scholastic centre of the British 
dominions ; and, further, that my life is largely spent in scholastic pursuits. 

At the first annual meeting of these associations, held in Glasgow last year, 
the question of the representation of the profession in the Council of the Royal 
College of Veterinary Surgeons was discussed ; various theories were then 
enunciated, and various schemes were suggested for the better representation 
of the profession in Scotland on that Council Board, but I am afraid that the 
influence of the great centres of veterinary practice in England is so powerful 
that we stand very little chance of being heard, or of having our demands 
considered, and I candidly confess that twelve months ago I did not think it 
was a matter of so much importance, seeing that on the Council we had a 
fair proportion of Scotch graduates ; but when I expressed the opinion, I was 
met by the remark that when a Scotsman went to England, he forgot to a 
large extent his nationality. I did not believe the statement then. I have 
had good reason to acknowledge its truth since ; but while I say this I must 
at the same time say to those who are anxious for a larger northern represen- 
tation in the Council, that, were it not for the large proportion of southern— 
I might almost say of metropolitan representatives—the work of the Council 
could not be carried on, especially the enormous 2mount of committee work ; 
and to those who are individually anxious to obtain a seat in the parliament 
of our profession, I may say that the position they desire is not altogether an 
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enviable or a profitable one. It means the sacrifice of much comfort, the 
expenditure of much time and of some money, without, in some cases, an 
adequate return; and, after all, if they are attentive to their duties, and 
earnest in the expression of their views, they lay themselves open to the charge 
of being over-zealous, of working from interested motives, and, worse than all, 
that their exertions must be pecuniarily profitable tothem. Well, gentlemen, 
all I can say in connection with these matters is, that to me a journey to London 
—necessarily a hurried one—is an infliction and a loss, and when one’s motives 
are misconstrued, it makes the loss felt still more keenly, particularly when 
your motives are canvassed, not in an open, straightforward manner, but 
under the egis of a ov-de-flume, or in some other covert manner. Still 
less can one feel satisfaction in having performed his duty when he is covertly 
attacked by a colleague who has not sufficient courage to acknowledge his 
own production, and whose motives in doing so are consequently not brought 
to light. Notwithstanding the fact that I entertain these views, I hold that 
Scotland is not sufficiently represented on the Council, and that it is our duty 
to endeavour to increase that representation. We may differ in our ideas as 
to how that may be best done, but we shall, I hope, work together in order to 
effect the object we have in view. This, indeed, is the most important work 
we have to perform to-day, and I shall do all that lays in my power to bring 
our efforts in this direction to a successful issue. 

Another matter which has attracted the attention of the profession of late 
is the election by certain local authorities to the office of veterinary inspectors, 
under the Contagious Diseases (Animals) Act, of men who, in the opinion of 
most of us, are not qualified to hold such offices, I mean practitioners 
registered under the New Veterinary Medical Act. Certainly, I myself had 
no idea, when I assisted in the obtainment of that Act, that it would cut the 
ground from under our feet in this particular direction. 

It is to the Privy Council we have to look as the responsible body in the 
making of such appointments, as without such sanction they would be null 
and void, and I suspect any representation made to the Privy Council on the 
subject would be met by a reference to the terms of the Contagious Diseases 
(Animals) Act of 1878, in which all veterinary practitioners who had been 
employed by local authorities as Inspectors under the 1869 Act were held 
as being eligible for the office. Certainly the meaning of the words Veterinary 
Inspector is strictly defined in the 1878 Act, and according to it I do not see 
how recently-created existing practitioners can come within the limits of the 
definition, as they have been, by the Privy Council Order of 19th of May, 1883, 
except on the ground that, as they have been recognised by the profession 
and the Privy Council, they must be held as being qualified for the office. 
If this is so, it most assuredly was never contemplated by the promoters of 
the Veterinary Act that any action of theirs should place such men on a level 
with the graduated members of the profession. I do not myself see what 
can be done under the circumstances, except strong representations are made 
by this and kindred associations to the proper authorities, and perhaps there 
is no better time for doing this than at the present moment, when the Privy 
Council is asking for more extended powers under the 1878 Act. I may 
remark, in passing, that I had hoped the representations which have been fre- 
quently made by the profession as to the advisability of including Tubercle, 
Rabies, and Anthrax in the list of contagious diseases would not be forgotten 
by the Privy Council when the opportunity offered for obtaining increased 
power, as also the necessity which exists for further power to deal more 
peremptorily with animals exposed in open market, and which have there 
come in contact with diseased animals. The provisions of the proposed Bill 
do not, however, include either of these subjects. 

Two other matters have recently attracted a large share of the attention of 
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individual members of the profession, and also of the Association—I mean, 
the operation of docking horses, and the stripping of the sole for Ringbone and 
Sidebone ; and some lay writers have used language of the most condemnatory 
character in reference to the opinions of veterinary surgeons as to the ad- 
visability of performing the first-mentioned operation. There is no question, 
I take it, which does not present two phases upon which arguments may be 
based, and so it is with docking. If, of course, it can be shown that an 
operation is unnecessary, and that it does not in any way conduce to the 
comfort and well-being of the animal, it is a crue/ operation ; but can such 
be said, without qualification, of the operation under consideration? I fancy 
all who have to ride for many hours together, whether across country or 
otherwise, will admit that there is nothing more unpleasant and disagreeable, 
either to horse or rider, than the switching of heaps of mud over clothes and 
skin, and, under some circumstances, nothing more likely to give rise to 
unpleasant consequences ; and even in harness horses much damage is done, 
both to carriage and harness. This latter, however, is only a pecuniary 
question, and should not be put in the scale against animal suffering, even 
though only of small degree. 

There can be no doubt that the operation is a severe one, and the older 
the horse the more severe it is; and even though the duration of the pain 
of the operation is momentary, the subsequent suffering from the action of 
the cautery, when used, is very great, and even without the cautery pain 
accompanies the healing process of the wound, and it is aggravated by the 
infliction of occasional knocks and bruises on the tender stump. But while this 
is so, the long tail has its dangers too, especially in horses used for “ tip” work, 
and only a few weeks have elapsed since I was called in consultation in a case 
of Tetanus caused by a bruise inflicted in this way on an undocked tail. 
Assuming the necessity of docking, is there any reason, I would ask, why 
the operation should be delayed to such a late period of life, when the pain 
and risk must necessarily be much greater than if it were performed in early 
life, say during the first few weeks, as done in the case of lambs? Or if it is 
performed in adultism, is there any reason why the cruel cautery should be 
employed for the arrest of the hemorrhage? I assert that there is not, as it 
can be effectually arrested by the use of a temporary ligature, without the 
destruction of tissue, and ofttimes necrosis of bone, which follows the use of 
the hot iron. 

In reference to the second operation mentioned, while expressing regret 
that I should in any way use terms condemnatory of the action ofa professional 
brother, I must say emphatically that by no method of reasoning, physically, 
surgically, or otherwise, can the operation be shown to be either effectual as 
a remedy or even palliative as a system, and under any circumstances it 
should not be performed without the use of chloroform. Even in Canker of 
the foot it has been, in my experience, of no value whatever as a remedial 
procedure. 


The Relation of the Council of the Royal College of Veterinary Surgeons to 
the Schools. 


While the schools have done all in their power to assist the Council in 
every effort it has made to improve the profession, the former have been 
charged— anonymously, certainly, in one or two instances—with obstructing 
the latter in its work. - We—or at least, speaking for the school I represent— 
we do not deny the charge. We have obstructed, wherever and whenever 
we felt that the action of the Council was inimical to our well-being, but only 
then. Were we not justified in so doing? Are not the vested interests of 
the schools greater than those of the Council of the Royal College of 
Veterinary Surgeons? Has not the course of events vindicated the action 
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we have taken? We are charged with inconsistency. We are told, “ You 
are the minority ; you have no right to set up your opinion against that of 
the majority.” The rights of a minority are, I take it, always more sacred 
than those of a majority, and not infrequently the views of the former 
prove in the end to be truer and more comprehensive than those of the 
latter. 

The schools were in a minority when they opposed the illegal action of 
the Council in formulating a rule that no student should be eligible for 
graduation until he had seen twelve months’ service with a practitioner. 
They were ina minority when they opposed the application of the Council 
for a charter to render pupilage compulsory. Has not the subsequent course 
of events proved that they were right? We shall see by-and-by. 

We have been charged with inconsistency. In what has our inconsistency 
lain? We have consistently fought for the good of the student, and in doing 
so we have fought, as we believe, for the good of the profession at large. Has 
the Council been consistent in all its actions? I do not hesitate to answer 
in the negative. Witness its proceedings in reference to the order of the two 
parts of the examination in the final! You know, I doubt not, something 
of the old process of “appealing from Peter drunk to Peter sober.” Some- 
thing of this kind went on in reference to the subject mentioned, and in 
this way : The Council passed a resolution a/most unanimously and at the 
suggestion of a practitioner, to the effect that “The oral examination should 
precede the practical, and that any student failing in the former should not 
be allowed to present himself for the latter, but should be relegated to his 
studies (for such period as the examiners saw fit); but if he succeeded in 
passing the oral, he should go on at once for the practical, and if he failed in 
this, he was not to be again examined in the oral part.” This was a reason- 
able and a just resolution, but what became of it? In order that it should 
become law, it was necessary that it should be subsequently adopted and 
confirmed, but by common consent this part of the process was suspended 
until the educational scheme had been matured, when, it was said, they 
could be both dealt with as one subject. Some nine or twelve months after 
this the Educational Committee presented their scheme to the Council, and 
embodied therein was a significant clause to the effect, “‘ That the practical 
should precede the oral examination,” etc. I objected to this as being in 
direct opposition to the resolution which had been previously passed by the 
Council. I was told it had not been passed ; and only one man in the room 
supported me, but on reference to the minutes it was at once shown that I 
was right. What was the result? The Council stultified itself by passing 
another resolution, which directly negatived the one passed nine or twelve 
months before ; and what was the explanation of this? Why was I, with 
others, dragged to the Council meeting, hundreds of miles from home, to 
negative my own procedure? I knew not then; I know not now, except on 
the supposition that Peter was drunk when the first resolution was passed, 
and that he had subsequently had time to become sober. But we gave him 
ample opportunities to regain his senses. A similar resolution was again 
brought forward by myself ; it was supplemented afterwards by one from our 
friend Mr. Greaves, but all to no purpose. The second law of the Medes 
and Persians, even though unjust, was unalterable, and so it remains up to 
the present. Were we unreasonable in what we asked? Facts in our pos- 
session, ready to be adduced when required, prove the contrary. We only 
asked that a reasonable concession should be made to the struggling student. 
We were denied it, and that, too, without any reason being adduced, except 
the fallacious one that it would be unwise to disassociate the oral from the 
practical, and that if this were done the student would forget his technical 
subjects by the time he again appeared for his practical. 
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Gentlemen, how many are there amongst you, even amongst the members 
of the Council or the Examining Board, who retained sufficient technical 
knowledge for three or six months after obtaining the diploma to enable you 
to present yourselves successfully for re-examination in those subjects? I 
leave you to answer the question, not that I admit this as an argument in 
favour of the course we have recommended. It js sufficient under that head, 
in my opinion, to say that if a man has passed one section of an examination, 
it is neither logical nor consistent to ask him to again go through the same 
ordeal. 

The Examining Board of the Highland and Agricultural Society of Scotland, 
for several years prior to its dissolution, established the system of examining 
students in practical subjects first, and if they failed therein they were not 
allowed to go up for the oral. This was putting the cart before the horse, 
but it saved the time of the examiners and the pocket of the Society, and the 
farce of going on with the examination of men who, it was known, had already 
failed was not perpetrated ; neither did the examiners pocket fees for en- 
gaging in such a farce. 

This leads me on to the Examination of Students and the management of the 
Examinations, and I would ask, in the first place, Is the’ principle on which 
the Examining Board is elected a right one, and is its composition faultless ? 
To both questions I answer in the negative. Firstly, the Examining Board 
is elected on the principle of uniformity. This in itself is commendable 
enough, but is it just to all sections of students, or is it calculated to save the 
funds of the Royal College of Veterinary Surgeons? One result of this system 
is, that no matter how few the number of students may be, so long as it is 
sufficiently large to constitute a Board, examiners must be dragged from one 
end of the kingdom to another, and even from Ireland to Scotland, at a very 
great expense and with much loss oftime; and, worse than that, the final Board 
is almost entirely metropolitan in its composition, notwithstanding the fact 
that two of its members are Scotchmen, and in some matters, at least, its 
ideas are neither in accord with Scotch teaching or Scotch practice. Further, 
it is not sufficiently large, nor is there any provision made for such a contin- 
gency as the enforced absence, from illness or other causes, of one or several 
of its members. Not very long ago—just prior to the receipt of the large 
accession of income obtained from the fees for the Fellowship degree, the fees 
exigible from the holders of the Highland Society’s certificate and for the 
registration of unqualified practitioners—the cry was frequently heard that 
the Royal College of Veterinary Surgeons would soon be bankrupt, and that 
the examinations did not pay. If that was the case then, how they are likely 
to pay now, when examiners are paid so much per hour for examining 
rejected students, and when the whole sum that can legally be demanded for 
the diploma is £13 13s. od., I fail tosee. Some students have paid double 
this sum in the past ; it cannot be exceeded in the future. 

In reference to the examinations themselves, the change which has come 
over the spirit of the scene is a most marvellous one—at leasi, so far as the 
C Examination is concerned. * A moderate percentage of rejections is no 
more than could be expected, and could not call forth any comment ; and 
even if we were unfortunate enough formerly to get a large percentage rejected 
on any particular occasion, it was compensated for by an equally large per- 
centage of passes in the succeeding examinations. But these days seem 
doomed to be numbered amongst the things of the past, and it is only 
natural that the inquiry should be made, Why is it so? I confess I am at a 
loss to understand it, more especially as the class of students has, on the 
whole, much improved of late years, and the teaching has not retrograded. 
Speaking for myself and those associated with me, I can say, without fear of 
contradiction, that our efforts to qualify the men for examination have not 
abated one jot, and we fail to see how they can be increased or improved, 
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Some time ago there originated in certain quarters a cry to the effect that 
the number of students passed was too great, that the screw should be put 
on, or, in the language of the colliers, the output should be restricted ; but I 
am not aware that those who were responsible for this outcry took the first 
step towards the consummation of their desire by reducing the number of 
their pupils, and thus restricting the influx of students to the schools, and I 
fancy they will not themselves escape scatheless ; for most certainly the 
parents of those who have paid a large sum as a premium, and, in addition, 
large sums for college fees, maintenance and clothing, will ask for some ex- 
planation as to how it is that the time required for the obtainment of the 
diploma has been so far extended, and, as a consequence, how it is that the 
expense is so much greater than they were led to anticipate, and owt of all 
proportion to the prospective profits to be obtained in the practice of the pro- 
Jession. Two charges were some time ago made against the schools, the 
first, that they were anxious by the legislation they proposed to get rid of 
their old students in order to make way for other victims ; the second, that 
they did not object to take extra fees from those who were rejected. These 
two charges, like many similar ones which have been made against us, are 
not consistent with each other, for if we desired to increase our fees we 
should most certainly not do all in our power to facilitate the passing of 
students, nor should we have proposed that they should be allowed to 
present themselves for the oral examination first, and if, after passing it, they 
failed to pass the practical, they should be allowed to go away to practitioners 
to improve their knowledge. 

Then again, we are told that we are inconsistent in contending for this, 
seeing that we value lightly the teaching of the practitioners. This charge 
is as void of truth as the others which have been madeagainst us. Speaking 
for myself I defy any man to show that I have ever underrated the value of 
practical training ; on the contrary, I have done all in my power to urge 
upon students the necessity of seeing practice during their college career, 
and as much as they possibly can after they have obtained some scientific 
knowledge and have got into the routine of study, instead of spending several 
years ina pupilage before gaining any scientific knowledge ; and in no way 
has the wisdom of thisadvice been shown more prominently than in the results 
of the late examinations, in which the fatality has been infinitely greater 
amongst so-called “ practical” than it has been amongst those dubbed as 
“ theoretical” students, even in the very subjects of which it might be assumed 
that the former possessed the greatest amount of knowledge. 

In reference to the cry as to the too-rapid increase of graduates I may ask, 
Has it any foundation in fact? and if it has, is it the duty of any body of 
persons to take cognizance of it? or is it any truer in reference to our own 
than it is in reference to every other profession or calling? Twenty-one 
years ago or thereby, about sixty-four students presented themselves for 
examination for the diploma of the Royal College of Veterinary Surgeons. 
Of these a very small percentage was rejected ; and in the same year, if lam 
not wrongly informed, upwards of thirty others obtained the certificate of the 
Highland and Agricultural Society of Scotland. Is the increase comparatively 
so great when you take into consideration the enormous addition to the 
number of animals and the still greater increase in their value? Moreover, 
it must not be forgotten that the number of empirics has been, and will in a 
few years be still more, greatly diminished, and that the services of the vete- 
rinary surgeon are sought in a greater variety of ways than a few years ago 
was the case. If the output of graduates continues to be restricted as it now 
is, a few years only can elapse before a cry will be raised for a larger supply, 
and in the meantime one class of men who have of late put their fingers into 
the veterinary surgeon’s pie too frequently—I mean retired army farriers (and 
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I would ask parenthetically, Will they be allowed to retain this title under the 
provisions of the Veterinary Surgeons Act ?) will profit by the restriction. 
Supply and demand generally regulate themselves, and some of the older 
practitioners will tell you that although the supply has increased, the demand 
has increased in equal proportion—as witness the remark of that veteran 
practitioner, Mr. Carlisle, to the effect that “when he first went to 
Cumberland he was the only veterinary surgeon in the county, and the broth 
was very thin ; but now there were dozens, and there was plenty for all.” 

I have said that I do not understand why the percentage of rejections is so 
largely increased, except on the supposition that more is demanded from 
students than they can be reasonably expected to know—more, in fact, than 
is asked from those who aspire to the higher degree of Fellowship.* 

In all other examinations a certain percentage of answers is deemed suffi- 
cient to pass a man; in the arts, about thirty ; in medicine, fifty ; and in 
the sciences (higher than any other, as it should be), seventy-five. Why 
should the necessary percentage be higher in the veterinary than in the 
medical profession ? 

It may be said it is not. All the answer I have to give to that, is that I 
am quite confident I have sent men up for examination, and who have been 
rejected, who were capable of answering more than fifty per cent. of ques- 
tions if the examinations were ranged equally over the whole of the subjects 
of study. If an examiner takes one or two particular subjects with which 
he has made himself thoroughly conversant, he may be in a position to re- 
ject almost every student who presents himself, and by such a method I 
would undertake to reject almost every member of the profession—be he 
teacher, examiner, or anything else, if he chose to submit himself to the test. 
It is impossible for a student, unless he is possessed of the brain of a Cuvier, 
to grasp every subject in its entirety, more especially when the subjects 
comprised in a single examination may be enumerated, not by hundreds, 
but by thousands; and when in order to consider them at all fully, it oc- 
cupies (as in my own case) a lecturer two hours a day for two winter and 
two summer sessions to go over them; and if students do make mistakes 
are they any worse than practitioners? What about the glaring blunders 
that we sometimes see committed by men of many years’ standing? What 
about the records of the Law Courts? Half a dozen men swearing on 
one side that a horse is lame, has a Cataract, a Spavin, a Ringbone, or 
navicular disease; half a dozen on the other denying the existence of such 
defects, and even going so far as to declare that if any man differs from 
them he is ignorant of the rudiments of his profession. 

It may be said, and I have no doubt it will be said, as it has been said 
before, that the remarks I have made amount to a charge against the 
examiners. Such has not been my object, but I may be pardoned if I sug- 
gest that the action of the examiners may be looked upon by some as an 
implied censure on the schools, and upon the practitioners who supply us 
so largely with our pupils. It will further be said that I lean too much to 
the side of the students. Ifso, I am ready to admit the soft impeachment. 
I have myself been a student, I have had to do with the training of a few 
hundreds of them. I know their difficulties, and I hope am able to sym- 
pathise with them in their troubles. I hold that it is a misfortune when a 
bad student succeeds in “ fluking” through an examination, inasmuch as 
it is apt to confirm the already careless and indolent in their bad habits ; 
but I hold, still more firmly, that it is doubly a misfortune when a good, 

* In the marking, however, I may observe, an ‘‘ indifferent ’’ in two subjects was 
not allowed formerly to reject a man if he was fairly well up in other subjects; now, 
however, not only is this the case, but a “good,” or even several ‘‘ goods,” is not 
sufficient to counteract an “ indifferent.” 
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earnest student is rejected, as it has notably a depressing, or sometimes a 
maddening, effect upon him individually; but it has also the same effect 
upon those who come after him, and the rejection will cling as a stigma to 
him throughout the whole of his life. Some there are who take to 
“plucking” as the eel is saidto take to skinning ; but in the case of others, 
the process is carried out only at the expense of much mental suffering, and 
leaves its damnatory effects behind for ever. 


(Zo be continued.) 


YORKSHIRE VETERINARY MEDICAL SOCIETY. 


THE spring quarterly meeting was held at the Queen’s Hotel, Leeds, on 
April 8th, the President, Mr. Parlane Walker, in the chair. The following 
members were also present, viz., Messrs. M. E. Naylor, T. Greaves, J. S. 
Carter, J. W. Anderton, T. Fletcher, J. M. Axe, W. G. Schofield, Geo. 
Carter, R. L. Robertson, G. Bowman, G. Whitehead, G. T. Pickering, 
and the Secretary. 

Mr. R. Rowe, A.V.D., was present as a visitor. 

Apologies for non-attendance were received from Prof. Williams, Messrs. 
E. C. Dray, Jas. Freeman, Josh. Freeman, Ferguson, Greenhalgh, Peter 
Walker, Danby, Cooper, J. H. Carter, and F. P. Carter. 

The minutes of the annual meeting were read and confirmed. 

The SECRETARY proposed and Mr. CARTER seconded the election of Mr. 
Arthur W. Mason, Leeds.—Carried. 

The PRESIDENT proposed and Mr. ROBERTSON seconded the election of 
Mr. Jas. Bell, Brighouse.—Carried. 

The SECRETARY drew attention to the absence of their highly-esteemed 
and valued friend, Mr. Jas. Freeman, from long-continued indisposition, and 
moved that a letter, expressing the sympathy of the members, be forwarded 
to Mr. Freeman. Seconded by Mr. J. M. AXE, and supported by Mr. 
NAYLOR.—Carried. 

The subject of the ensuing election of members of Council was next con- 
sidered, the SECRETARY explaining the correspondence that had taken place 
upon the matter with other societies. 

After considerable discussion, in which Messrs. Anderton, Carter, Naylor, 
Greaves, Axe, and Schofield joined, it was decided, upon the motion of Mr. 
NAYLOR, seconded by Mr. GREAVES, and supported by the PRESIDENT, that 
Mr. W. Geo. Schofield, of Pontefract, be nominated as a candidate for a seat 
in the Council at the forthcoming election. 

Mr. CARTER proposed and Mr. NAYLOR seconded that the Secretary be 
empowered to act with the Lancashire, Liverpool, and other societies, in 
order to ensure the return of Prof. Williams, T. Greaves, G. Morgan, and 
W. G. Schofield.—Carried. 

The SECRETARY read the paper on “ Docking,” edited by Mr. E. Stanley, 
of Warwick ; and after some discussion, in which Messrs. Greaves, Fletcher, 
Naylor, and the President joined, Mr. CARTER proposed and Mr. AXE 
seconded the motion : “ That this Society endorses the resolutions adopted 
by the Midland Society last Friday, and that the Secretary forward the reso- 
lutions to Mr. Hill, for presentation to the Council at the meeting to-morrow, 
the 9th inst.—Carried. 

Mr. T. FLETCHER exhibited the half of a large mammary tumour which he 
had excised from a mastiff bitch five years old. The tumour had grown very 
rapidly, and was safely removed with the écraseur, the bitch recovering 
quickly. There was considerable deposition of calcareous matter in the sub- 
stance of the tumour. 
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Mr. SCHOFIELD said he had experienced five or six cases of partial 
Paralysis before calving in a few days ; all did well after parturition. 

Messrs. CARTER and FLETCHER made a few remarks upon the subject, 
and were of opinion that the principal cause of this affection was disturbance 
of the nervous functions of the stomach. 

Mr. ROWE related a case of ruptured diaph. in the horse, attended with 
vomition. 

Messrs. GREAVES and AXE related singular cases of chronic rupture of the 
diaph. 

The SECRETARY exhibited an interesting specimen of ossification of the 
Os coronz upon its anterior and posterior surfaces. 


NORTH OF ENGLAND VETERINARY MEDICAL 
ASSOCIATION. 


THE annuai meeting of this Association was held on February 29th, at the 
County Hotel, Newcastle-on-Tyne, D. M’Gregor, Esq., President, in the 
chair. 

There were present— Messrs. Peele, Durham ; Hedley, Darlington ; Mul- 
vey, Bishop Auckland ; Wheatley, South Shields; Awde, Stockton-on- 
Tees; Blench, Thornley; Elphick, Stephenson, Hy. Hunter, Mitchell, 
Wm. Hunter, and the Secretary, Newcastle-on-Tyne ; and among the visitors 
were Professors Walley and Lewis, Edinburgh, and Messrs. Greaves, Man- 
chester ; W. O. Williams, Edinburgh ; Stevenson, Sunderland ; and Elphick 
and Gresty, Newcastle-on-Tyne. 

The minutes of the previous meeting having been read and confirmed, 
Professors Williams, Edinburgh; McCall, Glasgow; and Robertson, 
London, were unanimously elected Honorary Members of the Association. 

Mr. ELPHICK proposed, and the SECRETARY seconded, Mr. Gresty, of 
Newcastle-on-Tyne, as a member of the Association. 

It was proposed by D. M’GREGOR, Esq., President, and seconded by J. 
PEELE, Esq., Vice-President, and carried unanimously, that Mr. W. J. 
Mulvey, of Bishop Auckland, be nominated by this Association for election 
on the Council of the Royal College of Veterinary Surgeons. 

Professor WALLEY then delivered a most interesting and exhaustive lec- 
ture on Hernia, the discussion on which was adjourned till next meeting. 
The meeting was brought to a close by hearty votes of thanks to Professor 
— for his valuable lecture, and to the President for occupying the 
chair. 

The annual dinner was afterwards held under the presidency of D. 
M’Gregor, Esq., and was largely attended by the members and their friends. 
After the loyal and patriotic toasts had been duly honoured, Professor 
WALLEY, in responding to the toast of the Royal College of Veterinary 
Surgeons, drew attention to the good done by this and similar associations 
in promoting good feeling among the members, and expressed a hope that 
the North of England Veterinary Medical Association would be successful 
in securing for their nominee a seat at the Council Board of the Royal Col- 
lege of Veterinary Surgeons. In responding for the visitors, T. GREAVES, 
Esq., gave an interesting account of the good work done by the Veterinary 
Benevolent and Defence Associations, and urged every member of the pro- 
fession present to become subscribers. A number of veterinary topics were 
discussed, several songs given, and a most enjoyable evening spent. 

WILLIAM W. SMART, Hon. Sec. 
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CENTRAL VETERINARY MEDICAL SOCIETY. 


A MEETING was held on the 6th March, at Red Lion Square. Professor 
Pritchard presided. The other Fellows present were Messrs. T. G. Ches- 
terman, W. Hunting, T. Moore, J. Rowe, A. Broad, C. Sheather, H. J. 
Hancock, J. Hall Brown, F. G. Samson, and G. R. Dudgeon. 

The SECRETARY laid before the meeting the bones of the fetlock joint 
taken from a horse which had received injury in a fall, The animal had 
suffered excruciating pain, with severe inflammation, enlargement, and 
purulent abscesses. Slinging, setons, etc., were resorted to ; healing followed 
extraction of the seton, and blistering, followed by cold water application, so 
far completed the cure that the patient could walk fairly well, but so much 
stiffness of joint remained that slaughter was decided upon. The specimen 
exemplified the condition of the parts in approaching anchylosis. A vas- 
cular circle of new bone-growth surrounded the margins of the joint, the 
interior of which was much eroded. 

After various points of the case had been considered, and similar cases 
alluded to, Mr. HUNTING read an essay on the treatment of Spavin. He 
reviewed the various measures employed, and alluding to the pamphlet pub- 
lished by him three years before, said he wished to modify some of the 
statements therein contained. Section of the internal divisions of the tendon 
of the flexor metatarsi was not a cure for the lameness of all spavined 
horses, though his first experiences of the operation had encouraged him to 
think so. He soon had failures, and had now relegated the operation to its 
proper place in surgery. It was most suitable in cases of old standing, 
where there was considerable exostosis. In several cases in which firing 
had been resorted to without benefit, division of this tendon had given speedy 
relief. 

Mr. SAMSON said he had not tried the operation advocated by the © 
essayist, but speaking of the treatment of Spavin, he would say there was 
nothing so effectual as “firing.” But, he contended, horses are not ener- 
getically treated sufficiently early. The osseous deposit is allowed to develop, 
and then frequently blistering and firing are found to be useless. Take the 
case, he said, of Irish horses: the breeders are practical men, and when 
they have a two or three-year-old horse with hock lameness, they ‘‘ fire” at 
once ; hence we see so many Irish horses with disfigured hocks, but they are 
sound, and remain so, either for harness work or hunting. He said the 
essayist mentioned “plugging,” and he would give his experience on the 
point. While in the eastern counties he had often practised the operation, 
passing upwards beneath the skin a pledget of cotton wool dipped in nitric 
acid, from an incision made just below the Spavin ; the blemish was exceed- 
ingly slight, and in the case of young horses, the result good. He agreed 
with Mr. Hunting that in the case of a young horse intended for sale, 
repeated blistering would be commendable treatment, but the cure should 
not be expected to be lasting. 

Mr. SHEATHER said he had experience of Mr. Hunting’s operation ; after 
reading the pamphlet published he took up the operation, very hopefully, 
having several cases on which to test it. The first one operated upon was 
a mare which had been lame three months. The Spavin was large and well 
defined ; in twelve days after the tenotomy the mare was at work quite sound. 
However, failures followed, and it became evident that discrimination 
was necessary in selecting cases ; the older class of Spavins were the ones 
which received benefit. Out of twenty-six horses operated upon, sixteen 
were cured of their lameness. The operation does no harm, and if no good 
result follows, other measures can be resorted to. He had found an account 
of this treatment in Zundel’s “ Dictionary of Veterinary Medicine,” and the 
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statement is made that the slitting of the sheath is equivalent to dividing the 
tendons, but it appears that this division of the tendon has no sheath, it 
passes over a bursa; possibly the injury to this bursa accounts for the benefit 
resulting from the operation. Finding that the use of a scalpel was attended 
with danger, he had devised a hook-shaped instrument, sharpened within 
the curve ; he passed it into the incision flatwise, till it had passed the edge of 
the tendon, when the curve could be bent under, and its extraction caused the 
required division. An improvement would be to use a small heart-shaped 
blade concealed in a prebe, and manipulated from the handle. 

Professor PRITCHARD said he had never performed the operation 
described by Mr. Hunting, although he had performed similar ones with a 
sharp firing-iron ; instead of firing the hock as usual, he had made one or 
two deep incisions through the skin till the fibrous tissue was exposed, and 
then had carefully severed the fascia, which, in this position, was dense and 
strong. He was inclined to think that this tendon-cutting operation had failed 
in some cases in which, had the layer of fibrous tissue been also divided, a 
successful result would have been brought about. He emphasised this point, 
as he was acquainted with a practitioner who performed this operation fifty 
years ago, and guaranteed that he would cure the lameness in any hock 
not affected with ulcerative disease ; his plan was simply to divide the layers 
of fascia over the osseous enlargement. He had, in conjunction with the 
practitioner referred to, also successfully operated in this manner for Ring- 
bone, dividing in this case the extensor pedis tendon; an ugly scar resulted, 
but the animal became sound. It may be said that there is a risk of getting 
an open joint ; and there certainly is, not so much from the actual incisions as 
from the resulting inflammation, and he had had to contend with this difficulty, 
though never with any want of success. With regard to deep firing in 
general, he did not believe in its necessity or advantage ; for many years he 
had satisfied himself that ifthe lines were drawn less deep, and closer together 
than was the rule with the old practitioners, say at a distance of half an inch 
apart, better results will follow, with but a fractional part of the blemish 
which follows deep firing. In reply to Mr. Samson, he said that in none of 
the cases in which he had divided the extensor pedis tendon, did anchylosis 
result in consequence of injury to the joint. 

Mr. HALL BROWN considered that firing was not early enough resorted 
to in cases of Spavin ; he could endorse the opinion of Professor Pritchard 
as to dividing the fascia. He practised deep firing for Spavin, and had 
punctured the joint, the patients returning to work sound afterwards. 

Mr. ROWE asked what distance the ends of the divided tendon receded, 
and whether Mr. Hunting had examined any horse, fost-movtem, upon 
which the operation had been performed. 

Mr. HANCOCK, in answer to the query of the essayist as to the relative 
value of the different modes of treatment, said that we could not select any 
one method as being better than all others ; he considered many good, and 
equally good, for the kind of case for which they were suitable, blistering being 
efficacious for Spavins in the early inflammatory stage, firing for more ad- 
vanced cases, and the deep firing recommended by Mr. Brown being very 
beneficial when there is much ossific deposit. 

Mr. HUNTING said that, with regard to the subjects proper for operating 
upon, Mr. Sheather had come to the same conclusion that he had, 
viz., that the older cases were most likely to be cured. In treating 
a recent case he would fire first, and if no improvement followed, would 
divide the branch of tendon over the enlargement. It was impos- 
sible to lay down a strict rule as to which cases to perform the tenotomy 
upon. About two years ago a_ horse was brought to him for ope- 
ration ; there was hardly a trace of osseous enlargement, the animal went 
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very lame for the first two or three hundred yards of each journey, but only 
then ; he was surprised to find the operation perfectly successful. Possibly 
some benefit is caused by the counter-irritation which operating produces. 
As to Professor Pritchard’s remark about the division of tendon having 
probably been effected when he has often fired deeply through the fascia, 
he would say that the same was said to him by Mr. Cox, that he had no 
doubt performed the operation in this way without knowing it. Several 
members, he said, had advocated deep firing, and it was an opinion on this 
point among others which he wished to elicit, knowing there must be a quan- 
tity of valuable experience in the profession. He thought the ends of the 
tendon separated about the third of an inch; he had not examined, Zost- 
mortem, the hock of any horse which had undergone the operation, but had 
no doubt the divided ends reunited ; probably the bursa beneath the tendon 
is destroyed by the inflammatory action, and the tendon united by a mass 
of fibrous tissue. 

He agreed with Mr. Hancock in thinking that each mode of treatment 
was good under certain circumstances, and one idea he had when bringing 
the subject forward was to elicit opinions founded upon the practical expe- 
rience of all, so that we might get nearer to the point desired, that is, to be 
able to say of each case of Spavin which mode of treatment has the best 
chance of success. He did not overlook the fact that it would be impossible, 
in some cases, to diagnose the existence or absence of ulceration. 

Professor TUSON has consented to read an essay at the meeting on May 
ist, subject—‘‘ Some New Disinfectants.” ALFRED BROAD, Secretary. 


MONTREAL VETERINARY MEDICAL ASSOCIATION. 


THE usual fortnightly meeting of the above Association was held on March 
6th; Mr. M. C. Baker, V.S., President, in the chair. 

A very interesting paper was read by Mr. CRUNDALL, student, on diseases 
of the kidneys, illustrated by a large collection of calculi and surgical instru- 
ments. At the conclusion Mr. Crundall was complimented on the merits of 
his paper by Mr. Alloway and Professor McEachran, and he was requested 
to send it for publication to one of the veterinary journals. 

After the discussion which followed, Mr. C. J. ALLOWAY, V.S, in a short 
paper called the attention of the meeting to the disease at present prevailing 
as an epizoitic in the city, which was remarkable for the facility of its inocu- 
lation, several grooms having been inoculated from dressing horses’ heels 
while they had sores on their fingers. He was inclined to Jook upon it as 
varioloid in its nature, but admitted that it presented some features different 
from the Equine Variola which prevailed in 1877. 

Professor MCEACHRAN being called upon to give his opinion, explained 
that at one time all eruptions on horses’ heels were designated Grease, and 
even to-day some leading men in the profession disputed the existence of 
Variola in horses. Even the great Dr. Jenner, who conferred, perhaps, the 
greatest blessing on humanity that ever was conferred by one man, viz., im- 
munity from the fell scourge of Small-pox, by his great discovery of the 
protecting influences of vaccination, supposed that vaccine in the cow is 
derived from ‘‘ Grease” in horses’ heels, and failed to recognise a genuine 
Variola in horses. As was well known, there had been two well-marked 
visitations of Horse-pox in Montreal, the last of which was in 1877, an 
account of which was published by the speaker in the Veterinarian at the 
time. He had also seen a good deal of the now prevalent disease, and had 
published a paper on it, in 1876, in the VETERINARY JOURNAL, under the title 
“Furunculus in Horses’ Heels.” He was convinced that the present disease 
is not varioloid ; that it is what has long been described as “‘ Grease ”—that, 
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in fact, it is an erysipelatous inflammation of the skin covering the hollow of 
the pastern, complicated by extensive Cellulitis, and in many cases becoming 
furunculoid, and terminating in the true Carbuncle, large bluish-black blebs 
bursting out in different parts of the heels and legs. The eruption takes 
place within a few hours, and after the disease attains its full intensity, the 
epidermis being raised by the odorous serosity which infiltrates the dermis 
and drops freely from the hairs; whereas Horse-pox went through the well- 
known marked stages—local congestion, vesicular eruption, pustules, and 
desiccation—never forming blebs, or assuming the carbuncular forms. He 
remarked that the cases of inoculation were simply blood-poisoning from 
animal matter, and differed essentially from the inoculation from Equine 
Variola, and that it is far more severe and more apt to produce serious 
consequences. 

Mr. ALLOWAY read the symptoms described in the VETERINARY JOURNAL, 
which differed materially from the present disease. 

Professor MCEACHRAN remarked that it had been mentioned to him that 
a member of the profession in the town was endeavouring to make money by 
the sale of powders, which he pretended would prevent the Variola, as he 
termed the disease. He trusted no honourable member of the profession 
would engage in such quackery, and hoped that such practices would be 
condemned by the profession and the public. 

Votes of thanks were then tendered to the essayists. 

Mr. Charles McEachran was elected secretary and librarian for the sum- 
mer months, 

The meeting then adjourned. 


THE ROYAL (DICK’S) VETERINARY COLLEGE, EDINBURGH. 


THE distribution of prizes competed for by the students attending this College 
took place recently within the Council Chambers, under the presidency of 
Lord Provost Harrison, and in presence of a large number of ladies and 
gentlemen, amongst whom may be mentioned, Bailie Hall ; Councillors 
Baxter, Tait, Clapperton, McDougall, Dryburgh, and Turnbull; R. Adam, 
City Chamberlain ; Alexander Harris, Depute Town Clerk ; A. Campbell, 
Magistrate’s Clerk; W. Skinner, Town Clerk; Mr. Hallen, M.R.C.V.S., 
Professor Baird, W. J. Smith, V.S. Tranent, Alexander Grey, M.R.C.V.S., 
Lieut.-Col. Sir Wm. Dunbar, James McCaukie, Esq. 

The LORD PRovostT said he believed the College was never in a more pros- 
perous position than it was at present, and with a love of rivalry which, he 
thought, was characteristic of Scottish people, he might say frankly that he 
was very glad to see that both the Veterinary Colleges in Edinburgh were 
very prosperous. (Applause) He had not the slightest doubt that the 
University of Edinburgh would not have occupied the position it did to-day 
had there not been a thriving extra-mural school ; and he was quite sure their 
Veterinary College was in a better position than it would have been had there 
been no rival school. (Applause.) It was a stimulus to them to exertion, and 
prevented them resting on their oars, because there was a natural tendency to 
laziness in the human animal which ought to be prevented from manifesting 
itself. (Laughter.) Alluding to the changes in the rules for examination, 
his Lordship remarked that they felt it was desirable that all their students 
should be cultured gentlemen. (Applause.) 

Principal WALLEY said that as heretofore the competition for the 
prizes had extended over several years—in fact, over the whole scholastic 
career of the competitors, and in every case the fight for the coveted 
honours had been a hard one. He was glad to say that the working 
of the College during the past year had been everything he could wish, 
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and he had again the pleasant task of thanking all his colleagues for their 
loyal and hearty support. It would be gratifying to his Lordship and to 
those gentlemen associated with him as trustees of the College to hear 
that the improvements which were carried out in the College buildings at 
the commencement of the session had been, both to teachers and to students, 
of the greatest possible assistance. One pleasant feature of the session, and, 
he thought, a step in the right direction, had been the desire of the students 
to inaugurate healthy and legitimate amusements. Again they had to record 
their thanks to the Highland and Agricultural Society for the encouragement 
offered to students by the donation of class silver medals, and to Mr. Harris for 
his encouragement of one particular branch of their profession—namely, cattle 
pathology—by offering a gold medal for competition. (Applause.) 

The Lord Provost distributed the awards as follows :— 

Certificates of Merit in Matriculation Examination.—1880-1881—Mr. 
Henry Charles Fergusson and Mr. Richard Miller ; 1881-2—Mr. Wm. Robert 
Davison and Mr. Alexander Wood. Materia Medica.—1880-81—Silver 
Medal, John E. Tudor; 1881-2—Silver Medal, Charles Cowie. Botany.— 
Silver Medal, Benjamin O. Meek. Chemistry.—Gold Medal, Charles Cowie, 
Silver Medal, W. R. Davison. Junior Anatomy (Professor M‘Fadyean).—188 1- 
82—Silver Medal, W. R. Davison. Anatomy.—1882-83—Gold Medal, W. 
R. Davison ; Silver Medal, Charles Cowie. Physiology.—Gold Medal, W. 
R. Davison ; Silver Medal, Charles Cowie. Veterinary Medicine and Surgery. 
—Bronze Medal, Charles Cowie. Practical Morbid Anatomy.—1883-84— 
Gold Medal, George Ellison ; Amateur Silver Medal, W. G. Mitchell Innes ; 
Silver Medal, Charles Cowie. Cattle Pathology.—Gold Medal, Thomas 
Butcher ; Silver Medal, Alfred Kershaw. General Excellence.—Silver Medal, 
Henry Charles Fergusson. Certificates of Merit.—Frank G. Ashley and R. 
O. F. Stewart. Pharmacist Certificates—George Ellison, F. G. Ashley, J. 
E. Tudor, and R. O. F. Stewart. Veterinary Medical Association for Best 
Communication.—Silver Medal, Charles Cowie. 

After a few remarks by Bailie HALL, the LORD PROVOST moved a vote of 
thanks to the Highland and Agricultural Society, and mentioned that one of 
their prizetakers, Mr. Fergusson, was also the winner of that Society’s £10 
bursary—(applause)—while an old student, Mr. John Malcolm, had obtained 
the Society’s highest diploma in agriculture. (Applause.) 

Principal WALLEY moved a vote of thanks to the Lord Provost, and the 
proceedings terminated. 


NEW VETERINARY COLLEGE, EDINBURGH. 
Prize List, 1884. 
The £20 Prize presented by the PRINCIPAL—Mr. A. J. HASLAM. 
The Silver Medal for Horse Pathology—Mr. A. J. HASLAM. 


The Certificates of Merit— 

ist Class, Horse Pathology—Messrs. Joseph Purdy, John J. Ridley. 

2nd Class, Horse Pathology—Messrs. Jas. Platt, Wm. Lothian, John F. 
Dixon, and T. A. Rudkin. 

Silver Medal, Cattle Pathology—Mr. A. J. Haslam. 

Certificates of Merit—Messrs. Wm. Lothian, T. A. Rudkin, A. F. Durkie, 
Jas. Platt, and J. F. Dixon. 

Silver Medal, Anatomy—Mr. Moore. 

Certificates of Merit—Messrs. Robinson and Connachie. 

Silver Medal, Physiology—Mr. Moore. 

Certificates of Merit—Messrs. Connachie and Robinson. 
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Silver Medal, Chemistry—Mr. Charlton. 

Certificates of Merit—Messrs. T. Atkinson, Bowhill, Bradley, and Hall. 
The “ Wallace” Medal, Chemistry—Mr. Harris. 

The “ Falconer King,” Chemistry— Mr. William Fenwick. 

The Silver Medal, Botany—Mr. Connachie. 

The Silver Medal, Materia Medica—Mr. Moore. 


Certificates of Merit for Dressing, Dispensing, and Visiting. 


1st Class—Messrs. J. T. Ashton, T. Borthwick, R. Brizell, J. T. Crosby, A. 
Conisbee, —. Charnock, A. F. Durkie, A. Darwell, J. Faulkner, J. Forgham, 
A. Gledhill, Wm. Lothian, S. W. Martin, T. O’Malley, J. J. Ridley, and 
James Platt. 

2nd Class—Messrs. Berry, J. F. Dixon, T. J. Davies, James Hanbury, A. 
J. Haslam, —. Kendall, D. Lyons, James Malone, M. O’Carroll, Jos. Purdy, 
and T. A. Rudkin. 

3rd Class—Messrs. C. Dyson, H. E. Hallam, Jones, Lennox, Jas. Purdy, 
Richardson, Settle, Spinks, and Spruce. 

Curator’s Certificates—Messrs. Ashton and Crosby. 

Prosector’s Certificates— Messrs. Haslam and Ashton. 


Professor A. N. Macalpine, B.Sc. Lond., lecturer on botany and natural 
history at this school, has been appointed Consulting Botanist to the Highland 
and Agricultural Society of Scotland. 


Surispruvdence, 


SHERIFF-SUBSTITUTE BUNTINE, at Stirling, has just given judgment in an 
action of considerable interest to veterinary surgeons and horse-dealers. The 
circumstances, as disclosed in the proof, are as follows :—At Balloch Fair, 
on 15th September last, Mr. A. C. Douglas, The Mains, New Kilpatrick, 
bought a four-year-old Clydesdale mare from Mr. W. Walker, horse-dealer, 
Stirling, the price being £90. The mare had been twice sold previously the 
same morning, and Mr. Walker passed on to Mr. Douglas the warranty he 
had received with the animal, and which was to the effect that she was sound 
and correct in every way. After taking the mare home, Mr. Douglas’ grieve 
heard that she was suspected of being affected with the disease known as 
“ Shivering,’ and Mr. Douglas caused her to be examined first by the veteri- 
nary surgeon at Milngavie, and afterwards by Professor M‘Call, Glasgow, 
both of whom declared that they could discover no symptoms of Shivering 
about the animal. She was then put to farm work, and as long as she was 
kept at the plough there was no appearance of any defect in the mare ; but 
shortly after, being worked in a cart, symptoms of nervous disease became 
visible, and she was at once pronounced a “ shiverer ” by the local veterinary 
surgeon, a verdict which was confirmed by Professor M‘Call on 27th Novem- 
ber. Mr. Douglas then wrote to Mr. Walker intimating that the animal was 
unsound, and that he intended to return heras disconform to warranty. Mr. 
Walker refused to take back the mare, and, after standing at livery with Pro- 
fessor M‘Call for three weeks, she was sold under warrant of the Sheriff for 

35. 

Mr. Douglas then raised the present action against Mr. Walker for repay- 
ment of the £90, with £10 in name of veterinary and other expenses. It 
appeared from the evidence that the mare was bought from the breeder at 
Lochgilphead Fair three years ago for £35, but was returned as unsound; 
that two years afterwards she was exposed by the breeder at Lochgilphead, 
and sold for £36 1os., the purchaser again returning her as unsound ; that 
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she was then bought by Mr. Clews, a Barrhead horse-dealer, at £37, and 
sent to grass for three months ; that Mr. Clews sold her at Balloch Fair toa 
Mr. Allan for £73, and the latter sold her to Mr. Walker for £80. 

Professor M‘Call, in his evidence, stated that Shivering was a nervous 
disease, constituting the worst form of unsoundness. It was hereditary and 
incurable, but was sometimes latent, and rest and quietness would cause the 
symptoms to disappear. 

For the defence, nine veterinary surgeons were examined, including 
Principal Williams, Edinburgh, all of whom declared that the mare was not 
suffering from Shivering, and had never been affected with the disease. 

Principal Williams said that Shivering was a disease the symptoms of 
which were always discernible, and no treatment would cause them to disap- 
pear even in young subjects. Ifthe proper tests were applied, an examina- 
= of a quarter of an hour was sufficient to discover the existence of the 

isease. 

The Sheriff finds that Mr. Douglas is barred from pursuing the present 
action for repetition of the price of the mare by reason of his failure to give 
timeous intimation of rejection as disconform to warranty, and therefore 
assoilzies the defender from the conclusions of the summons, and finds him 
entitled to expenses of process. Inthe note to his interlocutor the Sheriff 
refers to the conflicting nature of the professional evidence, but points out 
that the pursuer was warned of the suspected latent fault in the animal, and 
his duty was, after a reasonable preparation, to put the mare to the use for 
which he had purchased it—namely, ordinary farm work, including carting. 
He, however, did not do so. On the other hand, he gave it light work, and 
it was only after about two months’ delay that he put its powers to the test. 
It would be unjust to the seller that he should be kept so long in suspense. The 
challenge must be made in a shorter time, or the pursuer would be held to 
have passed away from the right to make it. In the view of the Sheriff- 
Substitute the rejection of the mare, even if justifiable on the ground of 
unsoundness, was not timeously made. 

Sheriff Buntine’s decision has been appealed against to the Sheriff- 
Principal. 





Obituarp. 


WE have to announce the death of the following members of the profession : 
—W. T. Polding, Blackburn ; S. Smith, Saffron Walden; R. Reynolds, 
Mansfield, Notts, graduated 1835 ; A. G. Ross, Liverpool (late of the Army 
Veterinary Department) ; and C. Simpson, Manchester, one of the oldest 
practitioners in that city. 

Dr. Ludwig Franck, Professor at the Munich Veterinary School, and an 
Honorary Associate of the R.C.V.S., died last month at the comparatively 
early age of fifty years. He occupied a very prominent position in Germany 
as a veterinarian, and, in addition to many other works, produced a most 
excellent text-book of Veterinary Anatomy, and another on Veterinary 
Obstetrics. 

Weare also sorry to report the death of Dr. Allen Thomson, LL.D., F.R.S., 
who was for seme years examiner in physiology in the Scottish Section of 
the Board of Examiners, R.C.V.S. Dr. Thomson was a very distinguished 
anatomist and physiologist, and at different periods held Chairs in these 
subjects in each of the three great Universities of Scotland. In the study of 
embryology he first made his name famous, and was regarded as one of the 
highest authorities in that department. He was a large contributor to 
medical literature. 
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Aruw Weterinary Departurent. 
Gazette, April Ist. 


THE undermentioned veterinary surgeons on probation to be veterinary sut- 
geons. Dated 12th September, 1883 :—A. F. Appleton, A. H. Waddel, E. 
H. Hazleton, L. J. Blenkinsop. 


Gazette, April 22nd. 


Veterinary Surgeon Matthew C. Mitchell to be veterinary surgeon, first- 
class. The under-mentioned veterinary surgeons on probation to be 
veterinary surgeons :—Thomas Pottinger, Richard W. Raymond. 





Notes and News. 


VETERINARY HONOURS.—It affords us much pleasure to announce that 
Professor Saint-Cyr, of the Lyons Veterinary School, has been elected a 
member of the Paris Academy of Medicine by forty-six votes out of fifty. 
This is an honour deservedly bestowed on a member of the veterinary pro- 
fession, for excellent work done in human and animal medicine. 

SERIOUS HORSE DISEASE.—One of the largest forwarding agents in 
Liverpool has lost horses to the value of £1000 from a disease which is 
baffling the skill of the most eminent veterinary surgeons. About two 
months ago an experiment was commenced in feeding the animals on 
American hay and lentils combined, but Jost-szortem examinations have failed 
to show whether this has been the cause of the mortality. 

RECOVERY FROM HyDROPHOBIA.—An alleged recovery from Hydro- 
phobia is reported in the British Medical Fournal. The case was under the 
care of Dr. John Buxton, of the Army Medical Department, and occurred 
at Peshawur. The patient was a boy of five, who had been bitten by a mad 
bulldog. The doctor administered tincture of Indian hemp to mitigate the 
boy’s sufferings, but was agreeably surprised to find that, after ten hours’ 
sleep, he awoke perfectly well. 

GLANDERS IN GERMANY.—The Minister of Agricultural Domains and 
Forests has issued a circular relating to the instructions issued on the 24th 
of February, 1881, ordering periodical examination of horses suspected of 
Glanders. The inspectors are instructed to give direct notice of the value of 
the animal under inspection, as in some cases the value of the animals 
examined and doctored was found to be under the sum which the inspection 
costs the State. In such cases, it is now ruled that the horse be killed, and 
the value be given to the owner as compensation. 


THE ELEPHANT’S ENEMY.—Mr. Percival, when speaking of the elephants 
of Ceylon, remarks : “ These lords of the forest, though from their size and 
strength formidable to all its other inhabitants, themselves live in continual 
apprehension of a small reptile, against which neither their sagacity nor 
their prowess can at all defend them. This diminutive creature gets into 
the trunk of the elephant, and pursues its course till it finally fixes in his 
head, and by keeping him in continual agony, at length torments the stupen- 
dous animal to death. So dreadfully afraid are the elephants of this danger- 
ous enemy, that they use a variety of precautions to prevent his attacks ; 
and never lay their trunks to the ground, except when to gather or separate 
their food.” 
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HYDATID DISEASE IN AUSTRALIA.—Dr. David Thomas, a medical man 
practising in Adelaide, South Australia, has lately published the results of a 
series of experiments carried out by him with the view of ascertaining the 
prevalence of Tzenia Echinococcus in the dogs of Adelaide, Melbourne, and 
of the south-eastern district of South Australia. The results thus obtained 
are carefully tabulated, and prove that not less than 4o per cent. of the un- 
registered dogs in these districts were infected with this parasite, the ova of 
which are conveyed into man by the drinking of impure water. He suggests 
that stray dogs should be destroyed. No dogs should be permitted to enter 
butchers’ premises, or to drink from the same source as man or sheep. On 
the other hand, covered tanks should be used, and water used for drinking 
should be always either filtered or boiled. Dr. Thomas hopes that with the 
knowledge thus provided, “in ten years’ time Hydatid Disease will be, to all 
practical purposes, extinct.” 


ENGLISH HorRSES.—Gervase Markham, writing in 1617, says of the 
English horse of that day: ‘Some former writers, whether out of want of 
experience, or to flatter novelties, or else collecting their works from other 
writers, in which, not finding the English horse named, they have thereupon 
concluded that he is a great strong jade, deep ribbed, and ‘sid-bellied,’ with 
strong legs, and good hoofs, yet fitter for the cart than either the saddle or 
any worthy employment. How false this is all English horsemen know, 
and myself dare justify ; for the true English horse indeed—him, I mean, 
that is bred under a good clime, on firm ground, and in a pure and temperate 
air—is of tall stature, and large proportion ; his head, though not so fine 
as either the Barbaries or Turks, yet it is lean, long, and well-fashioned ; his 
crest is high, only subject to be thick if not castrated, but if he be gelded, 
then it is thin, firm, and strong ; his chine is straight and broad, and all his 
limbs large, lean, flat, and excellently jointed, in them exceeding any horse 
of what country soever. Now for their inward goodness; first for their 
valour and endurance in the wars, I have seen them suffer and execute as 
much and more than ever I noted in any other of foreign creation. I have 
heard it reported that at the massacre in Paris (St. Bartholomew’s Eve, 
August 24th, 1572), Montgomery, taking an English mare, swam over the 
river Seine, and afterwards ran her so many leagues as I fear to nominate, 
lest misconstruction might tax me of too lavish report. And I have heard 
Master Romanus say, the most enduring beast that ever he rode was an English 
mare. Again, for swiftness, what nation hath brought forth that horse 
which hath exceeded the English?” 


TUBERCULOSIS IN AUSTRALIA AND NEW SouTH WALEs.—At the last 
sitting of the Tuberculosis Board, at Melbourne, Mr. W. T. Kendal, 
M.R.C.V.S., Melbourne, said that nearly all the cases he had seen had been 
about Melbourne, but he believed the disease was common in South Gipps- 
land and the Goulbourn Valley, and thought it widely spread. It might be 
spread in inoculation by mistake for Pleuro by incompetent persons, but he 
had known no cases of hereditary transmission from affected imported stock. 
Many tuberculous cattle came from New South Wales and Queensland, and 
inspection on the Border ought to be strict—We learn from the Sydney 
Mail that a further communication has been received by the Minister of 
Mines from Mr. Anthony Willows, of the New South Wales Stock Depart- 
ment, who is in Tasmania, inquiring into the subject of Tuberculosis and its 
effect upon rabbits. Writing to the Chief Inspector of Stock, Mr. Willows 
says: “ There is no doubt that Tuberculosis is killing off great numbers of 
rabbits here, and is extending over a large district. We have caught three 
rabbits similarly diseased ten or twelve miles, and in opposite directions, 
from Ellenthorpe. I have already caught fifty rabbits in the infected dis- 
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trict, and intend returning to catch fifty more for examination, in abaut a 
week, in order to be able to make a full report. I think we ought to have a 
hundred of these diseased rabbits imported as soon as possible. If the order 
is not given soon,.there may be sucha demand for them here that unless Mr. 
Brown reserved them for us we may have a difficulty in getting them. I 
cannot at present see or hear of any disease propagated to live stock through 
them. This form of Tuberculosis is entirely confined to the liver, and is of 
a slower nature and takes longer to run its course than that artificially pro- 
duced by me. Hence its valueto us.” Mr. Willows has been requested by 
the Premier of Tasmania to report to the Tasmanian Government upon 
cattle disease in that colony. It has been stated that Tuberculosis prevails 
amongst the cattle of Tasmania from one end of the colony to the other, and 
in the other colonies also.—[We may entertain doubts as to whether the 
disease in rabbits is really Tuberculosis. ] 





Corresponvence, 
“ DOCKING.” 


S1IR,—The operation of tail-amputation is just now engaging the attention, 
not only of the public, but of the veterinary profession at large ; and it must 
be confessed that by far the majority of members of the latter are in favour of 
its continuation—in fact, the minority may be said to be an extremely meagre 
one. ; 

I do not intend, strongly as I am opposed to vivisection, of which docking 
may be alleged to belong, to condemn the operation, except as performed by 
unprofessional men, and when wzzecessary; because there do continually 
arise circumstances under which it is absolutely necessary to shorten the 
dock, and these have been already ventilated. I merely propose suggesting 
that the first principles of humanity should, in every case, be practised when 
the operation is performed. Frizzling the end of the bleeding stump is not a 
scientific termination to docking ; the arteries can as readily be taken up and 
tied or twisted, for the purpose of staying hzemorrhage, as the application of 
the cautery, and without half the danger, commotion, and altogether without 
the production of agony, such as the red-hot iron and boiling resin produce. 
But even arterial ligature or twisting is not absolutely necessary, and never 
so in young horses. <A good pad of tow or cotton wool placed against the 
amputated surface, and maintained in apposition by tying the hair closely 
over it, will be effectual in preventing hemorrhage. This was always the 
procedure of the gentleman with whom I was a pupil twenty years ago, and 
I never saw an untoward result. 

Another method of docking, and one deserving of notice, was mentioned 
tome by Mr. Ackroyd, M.R.C.V.S., of Keighley, last week, viz., instead of 
the transverse amputation, he uses a V-shaped blade, which removes the 
centre of the tail ; and then having tied the arteries, the sides are brought 
together with two or three stitches, and when healing is accomplished, a point 
is left to the tail, instead of a blunt end. 

There is no reason why an animal should not be placed under the influence 
of an anzsthetic when docking has to be performed. If chloroform or ether 
is objected to, chloral hydrate may be administered ; and I am quite sure 
plenty of veterinary surgeons would be willing and pleased to adopt these 
measures, if they were so desired and adequately remunerated for the extra 
trouble, time, and humanity. Docking for half a crown or five shillings, the 
accustomed fees, will not pay for the extra time and anesthetic, and if 
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docking is considered such a vast improvement and commercial advantage, a 
just professional fee should be paid, and the veterinary surgeon be afforded 
an opportunity of saving suffering. 

Many operations,—unsoling, and burning out the so-called “lampas,” to 
wit—belong to the dark ages of bigotry, superstition, and ignorance. One can 
imagine the outcry that would attend the revival of ‘‘ nicking,” and yet surely 
the short dock, as opposed to the medium amputation adopted for many years, 
is a revival. But the question at issue is—Are we justified in docking at 
all? My reply would be, when it is clearly proved that a horse is dangerous to 
drive with his natural tail, or when, through deformity or disease of that organ, 
it is necessary to amputate. Then, and then only, will it become imperative 
to shorten it, in accordance with the circumstances. 

Fashion leads individuals to extremes ; she has been a hobby-horse far too 
long, and in the subject of docking, veterinary surgeons, in common with 
other people have, in my opinion, ridden her to death. The apology for a 
tail seen on polo ponies is a disgrace to the operator, and little less so is 
the removal of mane and fore lock. 

I say, let us exercise our own judgment oz facis, as veterinary surgeons, 
before we operate, but protest against any surgical measure for the mere sake 
of fashion. 

With such a large and influential gathering as that which I attended at 
Birmingham on the 5th, connected with the Midland Counties Veterinary 
Medical Association, I was not the only member of the profession present 
who felt disappointed that the subject of “docking” was so cursorily 
dealt with, when the circular issued led the recipient to expect a thorough 
discussion—forty-eight minutes, in which were included the moving and 
seconding of several resolutions, being occupied. Of course, time, tide, 
trains, and sometimes dinner, wait for no man; but I think upon such an 
important subject, and the strong arguments advanced in the papers by Dr. 
Fleming and Mr. Stanley, it should either, after the preliminary business, 
have occupied the entire afternoon, or its further discussion have been ad- 
journed. 

It may be said that the voice of the meeting was taken in carrying 
the resolutions. As tothe resolutions, probably so; but certainly not as to 
the fros and cons advanced by Messrs. Fleming and Stanley. However, 
being only a visitor, probably my words may be deemed unfitting, and if so, 
I will simply claim the privilege of being allowed to feel disappointed on the 
occasion named. 

In conclusion, that ever the operation of docking in this country will be 
altogether abandoned, I don’t fora moment believe ; and with the countenance 
of unsoling, canine mutilation, and comb-cutting, it would be a most unfair 
legislation. 

Tail-amputation should rest in the hands of a qualified and respectable 
veterinary surgeon, and a certificate that it had been so performed, and was 
necessary, should be compulsory. Yours faithfully, 

8th April, 1884. J. WoopRoFFE HILL, F.R.C.V.S. 


PROFESSIONAL ADVERTISING IN IRELAND. 


S1R,—The heading of this letter is my apology for trespassing on your 
space ; such is the subject of a letter in your last issue from “An Irish 
Practitioner.” It is, unfortunately, too true, for not only is professional 
advertising carried on extensively in this country, but there is another 
system pursued which is equally derogatory to the ésprit de corps of the 
profession. 
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I refer to answering of queries in the columns of a weekly paper. By 
this a man in Cork is informed by a F.R.C.V.S. in Dublin in which leg his 
horse is lame. My attention was directed (a short time ago) to what 
appeared pertinent to the subject ina sporting paper. I need scarcely tell 
your readers that ordinary members of the profession have not the advantage 
of being “gauged” or “sighted” for diagnosing at such long distances. 
In this particular instance, it would appear that it required all the ingenuity, 
ability, and spirit of prophesy, etc., found in our profession among its 
“bright particular stars”—Fellows of the College—to make a “ popular” 
diagnosis. 

To the “Irish Practitioner’s” letter was appended an unauthenticated 
foot-note ve advertising in Ireland. This foot-note states that “Irish 
Practitioner” sent two cuttings, one from a notoriously disloyal and disre- 
putable Irish newspaper. Dr. Fleming, than whom there is no brighter in 
the field of physiological research, and who is acquainted with all the 
distinguished members of the profession, must have stood amazed when 
reading the foot-note I refer to. 

Whether or not advertisements appeared in such papers as described in 
the unauthenticated foot-note, I cannot say ; I have never seen such papers ; 
and I am surprised that members of the profession (particularly Englishmen) 
would contribute to papers of such a diabolical type. I fancy, however, the 
writer of the note must have used a powerful microscope in looking for 
disloyalty, probably magnified to 10,000 diameters. One thing, however, I 
can say, and without any risk of being contradicted, that the system of 
professional advertising in Ireland, though it exists, was introduced by your 
own countrymen, and for the information of your readers, I may as well 
state that the distinguished Member and Fellow referred to in this letter is 
an Englishman. 

I see by an advertisement, that a gentleman living in Derby contributes 
largely towards the soiling of Irish newspapers. This particular advertise- 
ment contains three characters worth notice. The first is a gentleman in 
hunting costume and riding ; second is a gentleman in horsey costume, for 
he has got a bridle and saddle on his back. Not having the pleasure of 
knowing the gentleman who advertises in this artistic style, I regret being 
unable to inform your readers whether the man on horse or on foot is meant 
for the veterinary surgeon. The third character that attracted my attention 
is one for good conduct, etc., as received from London College, and to which 
are appended the names of distinguished teachers. If this display of art and 
genius be approved of by the members of the profession, I believe there are 
no class of its members more deserving of a prominent position than the 
artist’s distinguished teachers, who contributed towards the completing of the 
picture. 

In concluding (for the present) my remarks on professional advertising, I 
wish it to be distinctly understood by your readers that these remarks are 
made purely and simply in the interest of the profession, and not through 
prejudice towards any of its members. 

All matters fairly considered, it may be difficult to blame distinguished 
members of the profession for airing their genius, if not their qualifications, 
particularly in a damp climate like ours.—I am, sir, faithfully yours, 

Ballina, Ireland, Apri/ 4th. P, WALSH. 


AZOTAEMIA., 


S1R,—Kindly allow me a little space in your next issue for a few remarks 
in reference to the paragraph on so-called “ Azoturia,” which appears at page 
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279 of your April number. Speaking therein of the strictures passed by 
Professor Axe and myself on the use of the term mentioned, Professor 
Williams makes a statement to the effect that while I condemn the term 
I do not even suggest a substitute for it. In the report of the paper 
recently read by me at Belfast, the following paragraph occurs: “ In Meéritis 
and JVephritis, I have not seen any benefit result from venesection, but in 
Acute Uremia (wrongly called ‘ Azoturia’) in the horse, and in Parturient 
Eclampsia in the cow, it is of great value when judiciously employed.” In 
the succeeding paragraph I give my reasons—briefly, certainly—for objecting 
to the use of the term “ Azoturia,” and I here homologate what I then said. 

The more I inquire into the nature of the disease in question, the stronger 
becomes my objection to the use of the term “ Azoturia,” as it does not 
indicate, or only to a limited extent, the pathology of the affection. In the 
report above alluded to, the following words in italics occur :—“ and that 
is a Poisoned condition of the blood itself.” 

I still maintain that in this affection, as in the closely-allied one of “ Red 
Water” in cattle, the primary fault is in the blood, and that the condition 
of the urine is only an index of the condition of that fluid, the marked 
difference in the two maladies lying in the fact that in Red Water, albumen 
is always present in the urine in large quantities, while in “ Azoturia” it 
is only occasionally present, and in small quantities. 

In Red Water there is simply solution of the hematin, with extreme 
solubility and deterioration of the colloids, due, in my opinion, to the 
excess of alkaline phosphates in the blood, leading to an anzmic con- 
dition of the body, coupled with sero-sanguineous effusion into the tissues ; 
whereas in “ Azoturia,” not only is there hematinuria, but, in addition, 
the urine is loaded with urea and biliary matters; and in the place of 
anzmia and sero-sanguineous effusion, we have marked hyperaemia and 
hzmorrhagic effusion into the tissues. In neither case do we get, unless 
the disease is prolonged, organic changes in the kidneys, and even when 
such are produced, they are due partly to over-work, and partly to the 
irritant action of the materials passing through them. 

In both cases the nervous symptoms are produced by the altered condition 
of the blood, and in Azoturia they are, with slight modifications, identical 
in character with those seen in Acute Uremia from other causes. 

While I am not prepared to assert that the nervous phenomena are due 
entirely to excess of urea in the blood, I have no hesitation in stating that 
I believe they owe their origin to the presence of certain disturbing elements 
therein, be these elements urea, biliary acids, leucin, tyrosin, or what they 
may, and that these elements exert a disturbing influence not only on the 
nervous system, but on the blood itself, as shown by its diminished coagu- 
lability (in the latter stages of the disease), by the altered condition of its 
red cells, and by the cerebro-spinal congestions and effusions, and the 
systemic extravasations. I have no other object in view in alluding to this 
matter than the desire we should all feel, when it is possible so to do, to 
expunge from our vocabulary all synonyms which do not indicate the nature 
of the affection to which they are applied, and the application of which may 
mislead, not only as to the pathology, but also as to the treatment ofa disease. 
In my opinion “ Azotemia”—a term I have used alternately with “ Acute 
Uremia” for years when lecturing on the malady in question—or Toxzmia 
would be preferable to “ Azoturia.”—I am your obedient servant, 

Royal Veterinary College, THOMAS WALLEY. 

Edinburgh, Afri7 21s¢. 
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PROFESSIONAL WANDERINGS. 


S1r,—Taken in the sense that frequent change of locality prevents the 
accumulation of wealth, wanderers are generally apt illustrations “that a 
rolling stone gathers no moss ;” but as a counterpoise they gain knowledge 
unattainable by “stay-at-home folk,” who ploddingly pursue the even tenour 
of their way, content to exercise a judgment formed on a limited experience, 
by rule o’ thumb. Such a jog-trot system may conduce to longevity, unless 
the individual “rusts out,” but he cannot be said to have “‘ acted well his 
part,” but rather have been a lay figure. 


** Even a dunce that has been sent to roam 
Excels a dunce that has been kept at home.” 


We propose to scan men and manners as they have occurred to us during 
the vicissitudes of a chequered professional career of upwards of a quarter of 
a century. It is truly said, “The study of mankind is man,” and, in the 
main, it is a perplexing one. It has been our lot to witness offences, not 
against social amenity alone as between gentlemen, but grave breaches of 
professional etiquette, v/go dirty conduct ; and although no names will be 
mentioned, “ the cap will fit.” : 

There is no royal road to learning—an old copy-book text, and a good one. 
This is sometimes doubted when we hear young members of the profession, 
of which they have been graduates at the outside five or six years, and who 
have passed without previous training of any kind, state with high-sounding 
assumption that they have nothing to learn, or to contradict, without reason 
or argument, the observations or opinions of those far more literate, and of 
many years’ extensive experience. 

It has been our unfortunate lot to come in contact with several of this 
class. We take one as an illustration. Physically incapacitated for his 
employment, or thoroughly disliking it, whether clerk, journeyman grocer, 
ironmonger, or swaler, we know not, but something of the kind, his attention 
was turned to the profession as a varied occupation, affording occasional 
leisure, good remuneration, and a facility for obtaining fresh air. Without 
the least previous training, except, perhaps, some of his forebears might have 
been farmers, he entered college, and, from his account, passed a most 
honourable examination. Duly armed with his licence—£z?/ ! or cure ?—not 
from diffidence, but to give himself time to select a locality for future opera- 
tions, he takes a situation as an assistant, receiving as honorarium a few 
shillings per week, and the privilege of seeing practice, and this employed a 
small cob. In a few months, at the least busy part of the year, our hero 
obtained such an insight as to render any further knowledge unnecessary ; 
in fact, from his own mouth he is infinitely more competent than any of his 
compeers, most of whom are much his superior in ordinary education, and 
had been years in extensive practice, even prior to his adolescence. 

The reiteration of this bounce goes down with some of the public; they 
hear it so often and uncontradicted—for who likes to touch pitch, for fear of 
defilement ?—that they begin to think it true. Is this one of the gentlemanly 
attributes of the present generation of the profession ? 

It is not a matter of surprise that sensible stock-owners employ thorough 
practical zom-qualified men in preference to these blatant, bouncy, useless 
individuals—and the last is used advisedly, knowing the egregious blunders 
made- -but the less they know, and the greater the mistakes they make, the 
more they blow their trumpet, turning by impudent assurance those most 
patent to their own advantage 
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It is a nuisance to have anything to do with such folk, but needs must 
where the duty of the profession leads. A cow was said by one of them to 
be suffering from a portion of wire passing from the stomach to the heart. 
Our diagnosis was 7uderculosis, and no wire. The young gentleman had 
(we heard) previously had a cow under treatment, and when opened she had 
a piece of wire in the locality named—hence a kind of mental craze in that 
direction. In his examination of the animal, he illustrated the existence of 
the wire by yiolently pushing his thumb in the direction of the carotid, and 
when the cow drew back, exclaiming, in a tone of proof, ‘‘ See how it hurts 
her!” The Zost-mortem examination exhibited the last stage of Tubercu- 
losis, without the least trace of wire. 

In another case, this able individual took a case of ours, and although one 
of Catarrhal Fever with a pneumonic complication, prior disease of the lungs 
being in existence, as was proved by a /ost-mortem examination, he diag- 
nosed the case as Inflammation, a term used by him to many and varied 
disorders, and of sufficient ambiguity to allow him a loop-hole for escape. 
Although this animal was within a few minutes of its dissolution, he ordered 
a ball, the components of which were incompatible. Another case of this 
kind that he diagnosed as Inflammation, and was bled by him, succumbed 
in a few hours, filled with serum, all the indications of effusion being pre- 
sent before his assistance was sought—at least, so we are told on the best 
of authority. On one occasion we were called to examine a beast suffering 
from Contagious Pleuro-pneumonia, and an easy case to decide, but this 
young gentleman, whose patient it was, thought not, and told the owner 
that, supposing it to be so, we were wrong in the side affected. The Zost- 
mortem examination, however, showed the correctness of our diagnosis. 
Despite the law, this animal, although in contiguity to others, was kept alive 
for some time. It might be further said that a previous case had existed, and 
the regular attendant and inspector allowed the animal to linger until death 
put an end to her sufferings. It need not be wondered at that the disease 
spread and the herd had to be destroyed. 

Although several of us in the vicinity claim the Royal Veterinary College 
as our a/ma-mater, this gentleman, we believe, has insinuated, if not directly 
stated, that he is the only one “ with a superior qualification.” 

A few more examples and we have done. A patient suffering from 
Catarrhal Fever, a concomitant of which is torpid bowels, had administered 
a full dose of physic with the natural consequence—death. In a conversa- 
tion with a young confrére, who has since, by assiduity and practical investi- 
gation, become a most able man, we were told that the treatment he should 
adopt in Catarrh with typhoid symptoms, would be doses of physic as a 
sheet-anchor ; the very thing to increase the nausea, and further promote 
the morbid condition of the mucous membranes. Yet he had received the 
bulk of his instruction from a learned professor—a very Gamaliel. An 
official, whom we know to have graduated with honours, astonished us by 
stating that he could diagnose “with certainty any case of Contagious 

Pleuro-pneumonia” ; although by his own showing he had examined only 
some eight or ten cases during life and made one fost-mortem examination. 

Is it surprising that the profession is making such progress when we have 
in our ranks this ability? We reflect with shame (?) on our mental condition, 
for after an experience and study of many years, and an examination of 
hundreds of cases, we find a difficulty in always giving an immediate and 
certain opinion, and yet, on this point, we once were considered somewhat 
of an authority. 

But your readers will ask, what are you driving at? At this, that the shams 
we have exposed are due to a want of practical training, one that cannot be 
obtained within the walls of a college. The learned teachers in these institu- 
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tions state that they prefer them without previous instruction. Weask why? 
Are they egotistical enough to suppose that they, and they only, possess the 
mysteries of the art, so are alone capable of imparting it? We trow not ; it is 
rather that, the pupilage clause suspended, the classes ave darger; but allow 
us to observe that by filling the ranks with botches they are degrading instead 
of raising us. The pleas they put forward of practical examinations sound 
well on paper, but are worthless in the byre or stable. 

The profession is said now to be recruited from a more educated class ; this 
is not a matter for surprise, considering the increased facilities for obtaining 
knowledge. Whether our advance has kept pace with it is a matter of opinion. 
That gentlemanly conduct or professional etiquette is better observed than 
in years past is more than doubtful. This is owing to the profession having 
become more especially “a bread-and-cheese” affair, many striving after the 
£ s. d., regardless of reputation, honour, or shabby behaviour, so long as it 
does not directly affect their pocket. Most are not manly enough to speak 
straight out, but 


“‘ They damn with faint praise, assent with civil leer, 
And without sneering teach the rest to sneer, 
Willing to wound, yet afraid to strike.’ 


Or, is this line of conduct confined to the juniors alone? some few who profess 
higher and better things show it, and yet these are the most pertinent on 
“ gentlemanly behaviour, etiquette, the progress of the profession,” etc. ; but 
it is all in the hearing of the ear. 

No man gains fame, or reputation, or even succeeds in a business, for which 
he has no liking or aptitude ; but apart from this a preliminary training is a 
success in making able practitioners, There are many who are now in large 
practice, formerly our pupils, and by our description of the routine will recog- 
nise us. From the first day, patients were visited by them, they were shown 
and explained the method of examination, the phenomena of disease, and the 
mode of treatment. In the yard, operations were performed before them, and 
in a few weeks they were au fait in the minor ones—bleeding, setoning, 
balling, etc. Every daily detail was noted and observed ; and a process of 
recapitulatory grind followed at night, this being varied by readings and 
explanations in Anatomy, Physiology, and Materia Medica ; compounding 
was also taught, but they were not kept to it, as has been urged has been the 
case in many instances, to the exclusion of more important subjects. That 
young men have been kept at this duty and taught little else, even in first- 
class establishments, we know. A pupil came to us that had been two years 
with an eminent member of the profession ; the extent of his knowledge con- 
sisted in the composition and making of several kinds of balls, and one drench 
for cattle, which he thought to be a panacea for all the ills they were liable 
to. These cases are, however, exceptional, and many of us would consider 
ourselves greatly disgraced by such a system. 

Pupilage certainly makes veterinary education more expensive, and 
lengthens the curriculum, and just at the present time no inducement is pre- 
sented to enlarge either. But more anon.—Yours truly, 

“A PERIPATETIC.” 





IMPOSTORS. 


S1R,—When the Veterinary Surgeons Act came into force, I indulged a 
hope that flagrant impostors would be dealt with in such manner as to 
cause them to at least abate some of their pretensions ; but, to my surprise, 
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no notice whatever is taken by the R.C.V.S. of one of the greatest pre- 
tenders, who has actually set up in business sézce the passing of the Act, 
and by advertisements in newspapers, and by a conspicuous facia, carries on, 
unmolested, a business in doctoring, stealing, and dealing in dogs. 

To my knowledge three veterinary surgeons have written tothe R.C.V.S. 
since January Ist, and I called your attention to the case last year ; yet no 
notice is taken any more than if a Veterinary Act had never been 
conceived. 

Is the Council so burdened with cases of the kind, it has no time for their 
consideration ? or does it hesitate to use the powers given it, and (if I read 
the Act correctly) denied to those persons whom it most concerns ?—Yours, 
etc., A CANINE VETERINARY SURGEON. 


CASES FOR PROSECUTION. 


S1r,—I claim the liberty of asking through the medium of the VETERINARY 
JOURNAL what steps ought to be taken to put the penalties of the Veterinary 
Surgeons Act into operation. Having informed the Registrar of the Royal 
College of Veterinary Surgeons that Robert Caven, butcher, 80, High Street, 
Dalbeattie, has assumed the title of Veterinary Surgeon, practising and charg- 
ing as such in direct violation of clauses 16 and 17 of Veterinary Surgeons Act, 
etc., and not being favoured either with an acknowledgment of my com- 
munication or any information on the subject, I take this method of bringing 
the facts before the profession in order that the matter may get its deserts, 
especially when the Council election is sonear at hand. I am, yours truly, 

AHITAB, 


PARTURIENT APOPLEXY OR “ MILK FEVER” IN CATTLE. 


S1r,—I cannot understand why, when subjects of a scientific nature have 
to be discussed, veterinary surgeons shelter their identity behind the shield 
ofa nom-de-plume. If your correspondent “ Verum” chooses to “come 
out from his shell,” I shall be pleased to take up the debatable points in his 
letter. Prior to the adoption of this reasonable demand, would it not be 
better for “ Verum” to re-peruse my paperon Parturient Apoplexy? By so 
doing, he will, perhaps, save me the trouble of dispersing a few of the anom- 
alies so patent in his letter. 

“Verum’s” reference to the dose of ginger and gentian is, as he justly 
remarks, a printer’s error.—I remain, yours faithfully, }. &,. Cox, 

York, April 14th, 1884. Army Veterinary Department. 


BUFFALO FLESH. 


S1r,—Your correspondent, Mr. Phillips, writing from Barielly, states that 
the flesh of the buffalo is never consumed as food in India either by Europeans 
or natives. This may hold good in the part of the country from which he 
writes, but I can assure him that it is by no means the case in the Madras 
Presidency. 

One of my duties, as Inspector of Cattle Diseases, is to inspect the muni- 
cipal slaughter-houses in the city of Madras ; and, to prove that both Euro- 
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peans and natives do largely consume the flesh of the buffalo, I may state 
that out of 1162 carcases inspected within the last few months, no less than 
348 were buffalo or 29°94 per cent. 

From my experience, I am of opinion that there is far more buffalo meat 
consumed in India than is ordinarily supposed, and in many instances it 
looks far superior in quality to the rubbish which is often sold as “ frime 
beef.” —Y ours truly, 

St. Thomas’s Mount, JAMES MILLS, M.R.C.V.S., A.V.D., 

Madras, March 19th. Inspector of Cattle Diseases. 
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